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Notes of the Week 


Yet another pact! The Four Power Pact into 
which the Prime Minister stumbled so clumsily 
at Rome has been initialled. It will 

Another presumably be harmless in so far 
Formula as it is ineffective. The French 
have at least robbed it of some of its 

more obvious perils. Yet there lurk in it, concealed 
by references to the Convention of the League of 
Nations, the problems most dangerous to the peace 
of the world, problems that cannot be solved by 
words. The realities remain. The revision of 
frontiers cannot be carried out in some nebulous 
Cloud-Cuckoo-land, and is there anyone in his 
senses who would hand over to a Nazi Germany 
the Poles of the Corridor? As for the re-arming of 
Germany—it is her military weakness that pre- 


serves peace in Europe. 
** 
* 


Events have justified the note of warning struck 
in this paper when Mr. Roosevelt’s declarations 
were received with ecstatic cries of 

Our praise and optimism. At last some- 
— one was going to do something. It 

was not unnatural that this country, 

weary of the spineless jelly-fish who have been 
directing its national policy, should greet the pro- 
spect of action elsewhere with exaggerated enthu- 
siasm. The politicians who rule us if they have 
any definite views cancel one another out. The 
disease of conferences from which we are suffering 
represent an attempt to escape from reality by 
words. If only people will talk long enough, 
something is sure to turn up. Our leaders are glib 


enough about their purposes, peace, prosperity and 
the rest of it, but any man who wills an end must 
also will the means to it, and that is exactly what 
they are all afraid to do. Mussolini and Hitler both 
know what they want and the means by which they 
intend to achieve that object. England pursues 

an amiable and damnable policy of drift. 

** 
* 

A case in point is the matter of air-bombing at 
the Disarmament Conference. Here surely was a 
matter which could only be 
Air- seriously discussed if all its aspects 
Bombing had been carefully considered 
beforehand by our experts. We 
wanted the abolition of air-bombing with an ex- 
ception in favour of its use for police work in 
remote areas. It must have been clear to anyone 
that this exception would lead to a demand by 
other powers for similar exceptions. Sir John 
Simon, of course, was in favour of discarding the 
best weapon we possess to preserve peace and order 
in the outlying parts of the Empire. It was left to 
Admiral Mark Kerr to point out in a letter to The 
Times that it would be suicidal to abolish air- 
bombing unless submarines are also suppressed. 
** During the War,” he writes, ‘‘ not a single mer- 
chant vessel was sunk at sea that was escorted by 
aeroplanes, seaplanes or flying-boats; whenever a 
U-boat saw an air escort she made no attempt to 
attack the convoy.”” There is not the smallest 
sign that our representatives at Geneva ever con- 
sidered this vital matter at all. Yet we know quite 
well that the suppression of submarines is not 
within the range of practical politics. The sub- 
marine has always been ‘‘ the weapon of the weaker 
power,”’ and it is only force that will ever deprive 
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the weaker powers of the weapon that suits them 
best. 


* * 
* 
Now it is clear that Mr. Roosevelt is not going 
to have everything his own way in the United 
; States, and people have begun to 
Squaring — see that his much-boosted policy is 
an to a great extent a contradiction in 
ircle 

terms. The change of heart in 
America has not lasted very long. The politicians 
are making a big fight to preserve the notorious 
scandal of the veterans’ pensions. Honest govern- 
ment and economy are nice things to talk about, 
but votes are more valuable, and if they cost 
£34,000,000 they are worth it. Moreover those 
who are capable of squaring the circle may be able 
to reconcile Mr. Roosevelt’s home and foreign 
policy. At home he proposes to raise prices and 
re-create prosperity. Farmers and industrialists 
are all in favour of this, and observe quite reason- 
ably that it means not the lowering but the raising 
of the tariff wall. The President’s foreign policy, 
however, is based on the removal of international 
trade restrictions and general co-operation. He 
can hardly hope that the world will accept a policy 
of the highest protection for the United States and 
free trade everywhere else, but it sounds rather 

like it. 


* * 
* 


The Report on Japanese Competition through- 
out the British Empire, submitted to the Board 
of Trade by the Federation of 
British Industries, calls loudly for 
that Statesman and that Policy 
which have so singularly failed to 
show their heads in our National Government. 
The terrible odds against which British industry 
has to struggle are being intensified. The popu- 
lation of Japan is increasing at the rate of nearly 
one million a year, and only a fraction of the rice 
needed for the additional mouths can be grown at 
home. The Japanese must either emigrate, sell 
enough in foreign markets to pay for imported 
food, or starve. Immigration restrictions make 
the first impossible. A low standard of living and 
low wages are enabling her to conquer markets all 
over the world. To take a single instance, in 1928 
Great Britain exported seven or eight times as 
much artificial silk as Japan; in 1932 Japan ex- 
ported more than three times as much as Great 

Britain. 

** 
is 

The struggle of the British manufacturer is 
hopeless, unless the whele Empire pulls together 
and protects adequately Imperial 
_. trade. In the cotton trade, the 
Trouble Japanese operatives work at one- 
third of British wages if they are 
male and one-fourth if they are female. Moreover, 
they have a working week of 60 hours as against 


48 in this country. The case is the same with wool 
textiles. The discrepancy in the artificial silk 
industry is even greater. For example, in Japan 
a spinner of rayon yarn earns 14s. 7d. for a 6}-day 
week, while in this country 75s. 6d. is paid for 48 
hours. Electric lamps are produced as “‘ a cottage 
industry ’’ for export, and wages range from 24d. 
to 3d. a day for children to 7d. for women and Is. 
for men. In Great Britain a day’s wage in this 
trade considerably exceeds the earnings of a 
Japanese during a whole week. 


These statistics were brought home to the House 
of Commons by the production of various articles 
made in Japan, including a pair of 

Road socks sold in this country at two- 
to Work Pence. It is to be hoped that the 
situation may be eased by some 
arrangement with Japan, but a definite remedy is 
far to seek. With such problems to be faced, 
there is little consolation in the improved em- 
ployment returns. As long as two and a half 
million people are out of work, the crisis is on us 
and, though there is an encouragement in 372,000 
more people employed since the beginning of the 
year, we have still a long and cruel road to tread. 
** 
* 


The Prince of Wales in his address to the Inter- 
national Congress of Building Societies empha- 
, sised the importance of good 
Housing housing. ‘‘ Good housing is inti- 
— mately connected with health, edu- 
cation and moral welfare, and the 

home itself in its truest and best form can only 
exist in a decent habitation where it is possible for 
a family to live in self-respect and good order.’’ 
A great effort has undoubtedly been made in house- 
building, but it is to be feared that quality has not 
always received the attention it demands. A con- 
scientious young country builder set out to work 
the other day on a big building scheme. Off he 
went with his tools and plummet line to discover 
that practically none of them were needed. All he 
had to do was to lay bricks anyhow as fast as he 
could: plaster would make up for all deficiencies. 
“TI should not like,’’ he said, ‘‘ to build a house 


for myself like that.’ 


** 
* 


The German birth-rate is falling. This will 
never do; for, if continued, it will knock the 
bottom out of the claim that re- 

Fewer generated Germany must have her 

? colonies back if her teeming mil- 

lions are to have a chance. The 

position is being tackled with truly German 
thoroughness. The Ministry of the Interior has 
set up a committee of experts on population and 
race, and large families are to be encouraged by 
the Press, on pain, presumably, of suppression, 
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and by other methods of propaganda. All this 
will be chilly reading for Germany’s 5,000,000 un- 
employed; but it should put new heart into the 
Jews, for presumably no more will be heard of the 
proposal that they should all be sterilised. 


* * 
* 


Canada is doing great things as regards de- 
veloping its water power resources. Since the 
war, the total quantity utilised has 
been trebled, and now the Beau- 
harnois Power Corporation is 
planning to produce another half a 
million horse-power by diverting about a quarter 
of the flow of the St. Lawrence into a special canal. 
It is not generally realised that more capital is 
invested in the hydro-electric industry than in any 
other Canadian undertaking, the total sum invested 
being in excess of £300 millions. _ Undoubtedly 
these developments will be beneficial to Canada, 
but whether they will be equally beneficial to the 
Mother Country remains to be seen. Probably 
less of our coal will be required, and the industries 
which will develop may prove formidable competi- 
tors. However, Canada is not a foreign country, 
and her success is ours also. 


* * 
* 


White 
Coal 


No doubt the present bitterness between owners 
and payers of tithe is largely due to the deplorable 
state of British agriculture; but, 


ame even if the revivalist efforts of the 
Government succeed beyond most 


people’s expectations, it is improb- 
able that the settlement of 1925 will prove final. 
It was a fair enough settlement when it was made, 
and involved what appeared then to be some sacri- 
fice on the part of the tithe-owner. As things 
turned out, however, the tithe-payer would have 
been better off now if the Act of 1925 had not been 
passed. Sooner or later the growing demand for 
an inquiry is bound to be conceded. Why not do 
it now? As things stand, the law and custom of 
tithe is full of anomalies that no layman can 
comprehend. 


In theory, of course, tithe is the tenth of the 

produce of land, in kind or cash, contributed by 

the owner towards the expenses of 

Je Parson and church, and if the reci- 

Pi pient is a lay-owner, he is respon- 

sible for the upkeep of the chancel. 
But theory rarely corresponds with practice. 


A correspondent tells us of an unusual case. In 
a certain parish the tithe, which amounts to at least 
one fourth of the rent of the land, is paid to a 
Roman Catholic who owns no land in the parish. 
The living—worth £15 a year and no house—is 
sequestrated and the church is closed. For some 
years the tithe was not collected, but since the son 
of the late owner reimposed it some of the land is 


becoming derelict. Hard cases may make bad law; 
but legal anomalies of this kind tend to make bad 
citizens. 
** 
* 

Peter tries very hard to fly away from Elizabeth 
at the Embassy—the small theatre at Swiss Cottage 
from which we are beginning to 


expect so much. 
Mr. Long’s play “Fly Away Peter’ 


concerns the abortive attempts of a 
house painter who is, by the way, heir to a 
dukedom, to evade the pursuit of a young woman. 
That she would get him in the end was fairly 
obvious at the beginning, and the play has little or 
no plot that is not anticipated, but the dialogue 
gathered speed after the first act (which badly needs 
a little judicial cutting and tightening up) and is 
amusing and natural in the second and third. 

Miss Ellen Pollock was an admirable Elizabeth 
and Mr. Basil Foster as Peterish as he knew how— 
Mr. Beldon’s performance was adequate but one 
could have wished for a better Polly. 

The actual idea of a house painter who pops his 
head in through the window whenever the family 
is in difficulties was, for one member of the 
audience, a delightfully original idea. 

** 
* 

The hot weather has revived the sempiternal 
problem of men’s clothes. The travelled man who 

possesses a tropical suit may arouse 


Clothes envy in the hearts of the stay-at- 
— homes, but is he quite happy, stroll- 


ing about the streets of London, in 
a suit made for warmer climes, even though he is 
cooler. The problem centres round the waistcoat. 
The waistcoat is admittedly an absurd and un- 
hygienic garment, since it exposes the most sensi- 
tive parts of the body and protects where no 
protection is needed. But it has pockets, pockets 
for money, keys and an old-fashioned watch in 
those not uncommon cases in which some personal 
idiosyncrasy makes a wrist-watch impossible. With 
the waistcoatless tropical suit four precious pockets 
disappear and pocket space is limited for those 
who dislike unexpected bulges on their figure. 
How do the Americans, who rarely wear a waist- 
coat, manage? Apparently they carry very little 
with them. Pipe smoking, which is not one of 
their vices, demands a lot of pocket space for 
pouch, pipes and matches. Perhaps if we had 
much hot weather, we should all take to cigars and 


cigarettes. 
** 


Judging by the burnt faces and the blistered 
arms after the Whitsun holiday, it would seem that 
the craze for sun-bathing is becom- 
ing the raison d’étre of a holiday. 
Both men and women, whether 
lingering in the suburb or travel- 
ling to the sea, bare as much of them as is in 


Mighty 
Pheebus 
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accordance with decency directly the sun appears. 
That sunshine is extraordinarily beneficial and that 
a great many people do not make the most of it, 
no one will deny, but the over-zealous may be lay- 
ing up great trouble for themselves by foolish 
exposure. 


Sunshine, like food, must be digested, and over- 
doses may have very serious effects. Not on!y 
sunstroke, which is bad enough in all conscience, 
but cancer of the skin, which is even more difficult 
to cure than the ordinary variety, is one of the 
possible results. Enjoy the sun—but be careful ! 


* * 
* 
Why are teachers so unpopular? Largely be- 


cause they elect such extraordinary people to 
represent them when at regular 


—s intervals they leave the blackboard 
ce t ae and chalk and air their views in the 


public press. Here, for example, 
is Mr. Brangham, a London head-teacher, telling 
us all that the salvation of society lies in the aboli- 
tion of public and preparatory schools, in order 
that everyone may have free education at some-one 
else’s expense. The children of workers—he said, 
making a nice distinction—must be educated side 
by side with children of members of Parliament. 
This is, roughly, the American plan, and it is also 
more rigorously applied in Russia to-day. It does 
not seem to make for the kind of civilisation which 
most Englishmen admire. It is based, of course, 
on that hoary superstition that all men are born 
equal. But we need not argue with Mr. 
Brangham. His own seconder, Mr. Rilstone, in- 
dicated the lines of the reply when he used a 
curious old-fashioned phrase—‘‘ the education of 
the lower classes.’’ Oh, Mr. Rilstone, the lower 
classes ? 


* * 
* 


In spite of gallant efforts ‘‘in the highest 
quarters ’’ to revive the trade of Luton, and in 
spite, or perhaps because, of the 
creation of ‘‘ Boater Day ”’ by the 
Hatters’ Association, English man- 
hood follows Mr. Churchill’s lead 
and wears whatever hat it jolly well pleases. The 
Saturday Review presents its humble duty to the 
Prince of Wales, and ventures to remind him— 
horresco referens—that his revered grandfather 
once went to the Royal Academy wearing a black 
frock coat and brown boots. Nothing happened : 
men turned a little pale and pretended not to see. 
In the interests of Luton we should like to see 
everyone wearing a straw hat, particularly the 
young bloods of our cities who grow their hair so 
long that they can safely go hatless; but we doubt 
whether this is an attainable dream. Would it not 
be wiser for Luton to recognise that some causes 
are lost, and adapt its machinery to what England 
really wants—a cheap all-weather hat? 


Straw 
Hats ? 


It is somewhat surprising to many colonial agri- 
culturists that when apparently bush land is 
. cleared and brought under cultiva- 
Playing tion, it often happens that much of 
¥i its fertility is lost. In a recent 
aes article, Prof. Worley, of Auckland 
University College, calls attention to the fact that 
this may be due to our primitive method of clear- 
ing. All too often, the bush or forest is merely 
burnt down. Now, it may happen that the humus 
in the soil is also burnt during this process, and 
the mineral salts which it contains may then ulti- 
mately be washed into the sea. But plants require 
small amounts of various minerals, for instance 
copper and manganese, and the roots of the trees 
may have drawn these from the soil for centuries 
and brought them to the surface. In this case, the 
usual method of clearing may result in permanent 
impoverishment of the land. It is obvious that 
these ideas are of the greatest importance and 
deserve careful consideration. 


** 


Journalistic Snobbery 
[Walking is not so popular as it was because so 
many people who once enjoyed a long walk across 
country are put off by the enormous number of hikers, 
who seem to be everywhere.—Daily Mirror. ] 
I may be dull-witted but I must confess 
That I puzzled for a long time over this quotation 
from the popular press. 
Was it an epigram? Was the writer trying to be 
clever 
By asserting that fewer people were walking 
because there were more walkers than ever ? 
(For hiking,” 
Though the costume may not be to everybody’s 
liking, 
Is just another name for walking, 
So there's no use talking.) 
If, then, hikers (or walkers) are to be seen in 
“enormous numbers’’ not only here and there 
But everywhere,” 
It seems to me 
That instead of being less ‘‘ popular ’’ than it used 
to be, 
Walking has become definitely more 
Popular than it ever was before. 
Would the Daily Mirror writer maintain 
If he saw enormous crowds at a station besieging 
every available train 
On (let us say) 
A Bank Holiday, 
That this was a sure sign 
That the popularity of the railway was on the 
decline ? 
Forgive this apparent triviality 
On the meaning of popularity,” 
But this writer’s rather snobbish use of the word (if 
you get me) 
Completely upset me, 
And since on his own showing in the peoples’ 
addiction to walking there is no abatement, 
I felt I simply had to show up the absurdity of his 
statement. W. HopcGson Burnet. 
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Sir Arnold Wilson v. Lady Houston 


E publish the pamphlet that has been sent round Hitchin where Sir Arnold Wilson is the 
Conservative candidate, to which his objection and Lady Houston's answer were printed in 


last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW. 


It will be remembered that Lady Houston said in her 


answer to Sir Arnold Wilson: ‘‘ Sir Arnold Wilson calls what Lady Houston has written about the 
Prime Minister ‘ abuse’ but this is absolutely untrue, because she has only written the truth; and 
if she has written one word that is not true, she would be the first to wish to apologise. But, un- 
fortunately for England, all her criticisms of the Prime Minister are proven facts and no one can 
dispute them. Because she writes the truth some people say that Lady Houston is violent, but if 
the truth is violent, is that Lady Houston’s fault? ’’—(Editor, SatuRDAY REVIEW). 


The Great Surrender 
By Lady Houston (Truthsayer) 


THE American President is working for 
AMERICA. 


THE French President is working for 
FRANCE. 


ITALY’S Dictator is working for ITALY. 


GERMANY’S Hitler is 
GERMANY. 


working for 


But England’s Prime Minister is WORKING, 
AGAINST ENGLAND, and for the dis- 
ruption of the Empire by the base betrayal 
of India. 


Only fifty Conservatives joined Colonel Gretton 
in his protest against this betrayal—but where are 
the other four hundred and twenty Conservatives ? 
They remind one of the story of Christ and the ten 
lepers: ‘‘ And as He entered into a certain village, 
there met Him ten lepers, which stood afar off ; and 
they lifted up their voices and said: ‘ Jesus, 
Master, have mercy upon us.’ And when He saw 
them He said unto them, ‘Go shew yourselves 
unto the priests.’ And it came to pass that as they 
went they were cleansed. And one of them when 
he saw that he was healed, turned back and with 
a loud voice glorified God. And fell down on his 
face at His feet, giving Him thanks, and he was 
a Samaritan. And Jesus answering said: ‘ Were 
there not ten cleansed, but where are the nine? 
There are not found that returned to give glory to 
God, save this stranger.’ ”’ 


When Tories were Tories—and loved their 
country— and not creatures who say “‘ ditto ’’ to 
every suggestion to ruin it, this truckling to 
treason would not have been possible. 


The question of India is of vital importance. 
The men who know most about India have warned 
us of the grave danger of giving India a semblance 
of Home Rule. 


Lord Winterton’s answer to Mr. Winston 
Churchill makes one wonder what exactly Lord 


Winterton’s politics are. I believe he tries to make 
people think that he is a Conservative—but is his 
policy Conservative? It most certainly is not. 
The policy of the White Paper is a Socialist 
policy, for the Indian policy of Conservatism is to 
conserve India—but the Socialist policy of the 
Government has nothing Conservative about it. 


I think that there should be a Remembrancer 
in the Conservative Party, whose daily duty it is 
to remind those who profess and call themselves 
Conservatives—but vote for Socialist measures— 
just exactly what Conservatism stands for. They 
should be reminded that the whole Nation voted 
Conservative at the last election and by voting 
for Conservatism they meant that India should be 
conserved—as it always has been conserved by 
Conservatives—as THE BRIGHTEST JEWEL 
IN THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


If there is anyone who knows anything about 
India—that person is MR. RUDYARD KIP- 
LING, but has his advice been asked about this 
most momentous question? I trow not—and yet 
Rudyard Kipling was born in India— brought up 
itt India—mixed with the peoples of India and 
knows their character from A to Z. Where can 
you find anyone better able to advise the Govern- 
ment on what is the right thing to do for India— 
than Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In him we have— 
within our midst—a man to whom the whole world 
bows down as a genius of wisdom on Indian affairs 
—and not one of the several Viceroys the Govern- 
ment are so fond of trotting out as White Paper 
men could hesitate to acknowledge him as their 
Master on anything to do with India, and 
remember, Mr. Kipling is Mr. Baldwin’s cousin. 


We are told that the Indian Princes are in favour 
of the White Paper. What about Ranji? Lord 
Willingdon had orders from the Government to 
rebuke this splendid friend of England—a man 
whom we all loved as a cricketer and who carried 
the rules of cricket throurh every phase of his life. 
So terribly upset was Ranji at being publicly 
snubbed by the Viceroy that it broke his heart 
and he died a week afterwards. No Indian Prince 
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could ever claim to be a greater lover of England or 
know more about India than this splendid Indian 
Prince—Ranji. Is that why he was rebuked ? 


Lord Winterton is very cock-a-hoop, but his 
Indian policy does not seem to be very popular in 
his own Constituency. Why ?— simply because 
his constituents voted for a Conservative and a 
Conservative policy, and Lord Winterton is 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. He has 
much to learn. Let him read up the old policy of 
true Conservatism which made England pros- 
perous under Conservative rule and let him make 
up his mind exactly what he stands for—for at 
present his politics are extremely ambiguous. 


Rumour says that he is not so very interested 
in his constituents at Horsham and Worthing, 
because he hopes that by kow-towing on every 
possible occasion to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, he 
will win his reward in the form of a big step for- 
ward in office. 

If the Government had taken advice on 
Indian matters FROM RUSSIA—WE MIGHT 
UNDERSTAND THIS TREACHERY. For 
their policy is the policy of Russia, and if 
a bloody revolution and the massacre of all 
the English in India is the result, Russia has 
plainly told us that she will rejoice— and she will 
have reason—for the White Paper will be stained 
and dripping with the blood of Anglo-Indians. 


For King and Country 


By Dorothy Crisp 


HILE all the politicians prate of inter- 
national peace, every country in Europe 
is, or very recently has been, a field of 

civic strife. In England, though it is not 
generally realised, two bitterly opposed camps are 
growing. One is extremely vocal; the other is 
grimly determined. 


The vocal camp is well exemplified by those 
handfuls of emasculate fledglings at various 
Universities who loudly proclaim their pacificism. 
For them, the faith of Cecil Rhodes, that ‘* we are 
the first race in the world, and that the more of the 
world we inherit the better it is for the human race”’ 
is too virile. It asks too much. They dare not 
undertake the responsibility of leadership. But, 
indeed, they are hardly to be blamed, for the 
thoughtless, mediocre young of each generation 
follows, sheeplike, the apparent beliefs of the day. 
These persons, totally without knowledge of real 
life, and at present lapped in academic security, 
see on almost every side ‘‘ honours ”’ and adula- 
tion poured out on men who in time of war acted 
as traitors to their Country. In their human 
weakness, and lacking the experience which would 
restrain them, they proceed to shout with the 
loudest, and do not realise that, while they are 
shouting, other young people, truer to their blood 
and breeding, are working as few generations have 
worked. At present, the archepiscopal benedic- 
tions and the publicity go to the pacifists, but the 
power of a great purpose strengthens the 
patriots. 


A few months ago I debated against Mr. Oliver 
Baldwin, at the London School of Economics, and 
there I informed a very hybrid audience that 
patriotism remains for ever what the Romans 
named it—‘‘ The crown of all the virtues.’’ This 
statement brought a howl of disapprobation from 
the several hundreds gathered in the hall. Thev 
were quite honestly amazed that anyone should 
dare say so, but they would have been more than 
amazed—they would have been openly incredulous 
—had I told them of voluntary organisation after 


organisation springing into being up and down the 
land to fight without ceasing, ‘‘ For God, King and 
Empire,” as the motto of the Legion Of Loyalists, 
for instance, proclaims it. 


A Fundamental Virtue 


For patriotism is one of the great fundamental 
constituents of human nature. Thousands of 
years ago a man cried, ‘* When I forget thee O 
Jerusalem let my right hand forget her cunning.”’ 
In the sixteenth century Sir Richard Grenville had 
it, 


I have fought for Queen and faith, like a valiant man 
and true, 


But I’ve only done my duty as a man is bound to do, 


and a month before his death in 1918 Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice wrote, 
I vow to thee my country, all earthly things above, 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love. 
The love that asks no questions, the love that stands 
the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best. 


And so to-day there are many thousands in 
England burning with all the ardour of patriotism 
—that love of country by which no sacrifice is 
counted too much for the common good, or 
reckoned aught but obvious duty, and that firm 
pride so ennobled that in individual life as in 
national affairs and foreign relations only stainless 
conduct is deemed worthy of the land. 


Few realise how fast and how far patriotic 
organisation is spreading, for patriotism has no 
** publicity value ’’ until it is a fait accompli, and 
party officials do all the suppressing that lies within 
their power, for they know that, in the eyes of the 
youth of the Race, the present politicians are little 
better than fraudulent trustees, only engaged in 
squandering a great heritage. But actually such 
organisation has already gone so far as to produce 
a trained group of young people who are watching 
and working to seize any opportunity of becoming, 
on entering the House of Commons, the little 
leaven that leaveneth the whole lump. Nor will 
they lack energetic assistance from the many who 
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require for the world the positive service of the 
strength and steadfastness of British tradition. 

While the pacifists spend their breath on that 
morbid depreciation of England they have been 
taught to call ‘‘ internationalism,’’ we others are 
working to the end that the power and prestige of 
the British Empire shall be maintained and rein- 
forced; that by trading agreements and every 
means that can be devised the various parts of the 
Empire shall be drawn closer to each other; that 
no part or parts of the Empire shall be thrown 
away or sacrificed to the catchphrase of an hour; 
and that Imperial opinion shall be consolidated 
and the Empire speak with one voice and so main- 
tain the peace of the world. For England can do 
far more to promote peace by a true and decisive 
statement of her intentions in given events, backed 
up by the knowledge that she has the necessary 
arms to enforce them, than by any hedging, 
pacifism, or all the conferences in the world. 

We would, indeed, advance the cause of peace, 
but we would advance it for the right reasons, 
swelling no parrot cry of the hour, and remember- 
ing that there are things, as yet practically ignored, 
viler and more devastating than any war. With 
Sir James Barrie we would say, “I am far from 
implying that even worse things than war may not 
come toa state. There are circumstances in which 
nothing can so well become a land, as I think this 
land proved when the late war did break out, and 
there was but one thing to do. There is a form 
of anzemia that is more rotting then even an unjust 
war.”’ 


Because war is terribly destructive, bringing to 
ruins the work of ages; because war releases forces 
which in the resultant peace there is rarely a man 
to control ; but above all because war throws back 
man in his diverse outreaching to the heart of his 
great destiny, we would seek to abolish war. We 
do not seek to abolish it to save the individual from 
suffering, for who finds the meaning of life but 
through suffering, peace but in strife, or under- 
standing but by contest? Nor is war to be out- 
lawed to the preservation of individual morality. 
Virtue lies in its own proof, not in the absence 
of occasion for its exercise, and the sacrifice and 
nobility of warriors far outweigh that filth of 
carnage that pacifists alone can mention. It was 
the late Poet Laureate who truly remarked how the 
appearance of a soldier in a mixed concourse brings 
a finer, cleaner air: ‘*‘ one compact at heart of 
sterner virtues and modesty of maintenance,”’ 
** ready at call to render his life to keep his soul.”’ 
There has yet to be found a finer type than that of 
the regular fighting forces, nor without their 
virtues shall we win this day. 


Not only do we need a powerful Navy and a 
strong Army, with a watchful Air Force, but we 
are, each one, entering upon a battle against moral 
and material rot, the urgency and the difficulties 
of which too few seem even now to realise; a battle 
in which the means to victory are alone discipline, 
duty, and devotion to the one Loyalty, the old 
Tory—the old English—motto, For God and the 
King. 


India’s Real 


By H. K. Trevaskis, 
Author of * The Punjab of To-day” 


NE of the facile assumptions of those opti- 
mists who are light-heartedly giving our 
Indian Empire away is that administration 
in India is an easy task; but anyone who knows 
the facts knows that this assumption is absurd. 
In England, our ordinary routine administration 
is silently and efficiently performed by the Civil 
Service, and only when new problems arise, such 
as unemployment and so on, are there any serious 
difficulties. But the position is utterly different 
in India, where the balance has to be fairly ad- 
justed between Moslem and Hindu, peasant and 
moneylender, landlord and tenant. It is a prob- 
lem, or series of problems, that demands ceaseless 
attention and vigilance; and till recently the best 
brains considered that such matters could best be 
handled locally by the man on the spot. 


Under the old régime, there was in each Indian 
district—usually an area about the size of an Eng- 
lish county—a British officer who was responsible 
not only for due observance of law and order but 
also for every branch of the administration. On 
such officers the real administration of India has 


Administrator 


O.B.E., 1.C.S. (retd.) 
and ‘ The Land of the Five Rivers” 


depended hitherto. Viceroys and governors, 
strutting their hour on the stage, have succeeded 
or failed according to their particular policy of 
giving a free hand to their subordinates or with- 
holding it from them. Examples are the success 
of Lord Willingdon and the failure of Lord Irwin. 


But to-day two corrosive forces are rapidly weak- 
ening this old steel framework of India’s adminis- 
tration. In the first place, half the district officers 
are now Indians, men who must be mentally either 
Moslem or Hindu, peasant or moneylender, land- 
lord or tenant. Even if a native district officer 
desires to follow the strait path of rectitude, he is 
bound to find the path encumbered by difficulty 
and temptation, for interested parties are ever 
ready in that country to exert pressure on such a 
person. If he happens to be a Moslem, the Hindus 
will be his enemies anyhow, and if he fails to 
favour Moslems, he will have no friends at all. 
His position is hopeless, widely different from that 
ot the British administrator, whose impartial jus- 
tice has been the admiration of Indians for 
generations. 
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The other evil influence that is leading to ad- 
ministrative rot in the districts is the perpetual 
interference which of late years has characterised 
headquarters action. Viceroys and others have not 
hesitated to meddle in matters that were formerly 
settled, easily and satisfactorily, by the man on 
the spot. Instead of receiving that sympathetic 
support which a man in his position might reason- 
ably expect from his superiors, the district officer 
has found himself ‘* let down ’’ repeatedly. No 
longer can he depend on any backing at 
headquarters. 

Local soviets have been formed in every town, 
Congress Party agencies whose main aim is to 
thwart and obstruct the district officer; and it is 
into their hands that the power is being thrust. It 
is little, if any, consolation to realise that this 
power cannot remain finally with these particular 
people. They may be effective destructive agents, 
but they lack all constructive and administrative 
ability, and they can be relied upon to bring ruin 
in their train. Indeed, soon it will be a question 
not of giving India away, but rather of finding 
an India to give away. In place of a settled and 
orderly community, one will find only a chaos of 
gangsters and gunmen, terrorising the innocent 
and law-abiding, and battening on the industry of 
the peasant. Lancashire, now fearing the loss of 
India’s trade, will awake to the fact that there is 
no longer any trade to lose. 

** But,”’ says Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ among men on the 
spot, men who are governing India to-day, there 
is but one voice, and that is that on the whole (sic) 
the proposals in the White Paper are the best.”’ 


This seems a ‘‘ bit too good.’’ Can Mr. Bald- 
win claim that all the administrators of that vast 
sub-continent have even been asked their opinion ? 
Most of them are probably far too busy to think 
about politics. And those with opinions have 
hitherto considered it their duty to remain silent ; 
though, in view of the copious rewards that are 
being showered on the small official claque of 
White Paper supporters, we may expect the others 
also to join in the sycophantic chorus. Anyhow, 
nothing that an official in India can say or do will 
stop the mad folly of British statesmen who are 
bent on destroying the Empire. 


All who have friends in India’s administration 
know there is a widespread distrust as to the 
results of the White Paper policy, but naturally 
none is such a fool as to come out into the open. 
By doing so, an officer would become a marked 
man. Not for him the fruits of office and fat jobs 
in the Secretariat: for him, a backwoods district, 
with a native doctor to attend his wife, and a fever- 
stricken jungle for his growing children. 


Nor would his Calvary end there. Besides feel- 
ing the chill of the Governmental frown, he would 
be a ready target for the gunman. The Congress 
marksman would soon realise that here was a vic- 
tim about whose death no awkward questions 
would be asked, for the transferred police would 
hardiy make undue inquiries about a reactionary 
who had provoked a liberty seeker. Surely 
enough Englishmen have been already murdered 
—enough to convince anyone who is not wilfully 
blind to the signs of the times. 


Alhambra 


By Horace 


ONDON  landmarks—especially such as 
belong to the entertainment world—have a 
habit of disappearing. The next of them 

destined for the pick and shovel of the house- 
breaker is the Alhambra Theatre of Varieties, 
which, after an existence of eighty years in Leices- 
ter Square, is to be demolished. ‘‘ And the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 


The Alhambra, with its Moorish facade and 
gilded minarets, has a glamorous and romantic 
past. The original building was erected in 
Crimean days (with a capital largely subscribed 
by clergymen), and the programme was designed 
to “ elevate, amuse and instruct.’’ But the mid- 
Victorians preferred their amusement unalloyed by 
*‘ instruction.”” They wanted comic songs and 
dances, instead of ‘‘ lectures and sculpture and 
working models of machinery.’”? The result was, 
within twelve months, the shutters were put up, 
and stopped up until the year 1858, when a bust- 
ling showman, Edward Tyrell Smith, appeared on 
the scene, 


A remarkable individual, this Mr. E. T. Smith. 
He had been by turns a sailor before the mast, a 


Memories 
Wyndham 


London policeman, a Parliamentary candidate, a 
wine merchant, a Sunday paper editor, and a 
moneylender. He had managed supper-rooms, 
public-houses and oyster bars, with theatres and 
concert-halls and circuses and waxworks.  Allto- 
gether, there was very little he did not know about 
the requirements of pleasure-seekers. 


Old Days and Old Ways 


At the Alhambra it soon became evident that 
Mr. Smith was the man for the job. He knew 
what the public wanted, and he made it his busi- 
ness to give it them. Thus, he had tables set up 
in the auditorium, where chops and steaks and 
beer could be consumed, while listening to ‘‘ lions- 
comiques ”’ and balladists, and watching the efforts 
ot gymnasts and jugglers and acrobats and per- 
forming elephants. Full of ideas, he furnished 
the audience with free programmes and evening 
papers; and, as a final lure, he put his barmaids 
into ‘* bloomers.”’ 

Such enterprise had its reward; and for years 
the Alhambra shareholders enjoyed substantial 
dividends. Under the régime of the pushful 
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Smith and his successors, the world was scoured 
for talent. A good deal of it found its way to 
the Leicester Square house. As a young girl, 
Adelina Patti warbled there; Blondin thrilled half 
London with his daring on the tight rope stretched 
above the auditorium; Moody and Sankey con- 
ducted ‘‘ revivalist meetings ’’ on Sunday even- 
ings; and Heenan and Tom Sayers were another 
attraction. 


From the first, a speciality was made of dancing ; 
and it was on this account that the authorities once 
stepped in and withdrew the Alhambra’s music- 
hall licence. This was because it was alleged that 
a certain Terpsichorean novelty suggested too 
much of altogether.’’ Mid-Victorian 
whiskers quivered with indignation. Décolletage 
was one thing, but decorum was another. There 
was also trouble about a canteen under the stage, 
where the artistes and the audience were accus- 
tomed to mingle. 


Home of Ballet 


With the singers and dancers thus ‘“ de- 
mobbed,’’ the Alhambra carried on as a theatre, 
and submitted a programme of extravaganza, pan- 
tomime, and light opera. Johann Strauss’ melo- 
dious ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ’’ (which did not reach 
Covent Garden until 1931) was enjoyed in Leices- 
ter Square in 1885. A strong feature, too, was 
made of ballets, one specimen of which, ‘‘ Victoria 
and Merrie England,’’ was composed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The majority of the Alhambra 
ballets, however, were written by George Jacobi, 
who conducted the orchestra there from 1871 until 
1898. 


On the eve of the production of the Christmas 
pantomime in 1882, the Alhambra was destroyed 
by fire. The new building that arose from its 
ashes was conducted as a music-hall, with 
comedians and acrobats and ventriloquists and 
gigantic “ Chuckers-out’’ complete. Another 
attraction was a number of booths, where cigars 
and gloves could be purchased by visitors. One 
of these booths was presided over by a lady who, 
as Mrs. Bernard Beere, was afterwards to become 
a popular actress. 


Ups and Downs 
Since it was re-opened in 1883, the Alhambra 


has—like other competitors—had its ups and 


downs. As the acknowledged home of ballet, it 
lung enjoyed a reputation throughout Europe; and 
its much-mirrored and plush-seated promenade 
(with its pretty ladies and procession of subalterns 
and civil servants, budding diplomatists and bar- 
risters, stockbrokers and undergraduates, and 
clerks and shop boys) was an established rendez- 
vous for ‘‘ men-about-town.’’ Also, if it comes 
to that, for ‘‘ women-about town.’’ But, while not 
remarkable perhaps for observing a strict etiquette, 
the latter were much better conducted than were 
their sisters at the rival Empire. At any rate, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant left them severely alone when, in 
1894, she was carrying on her “ purity crusade ”’ 
among London’s music-halls, 


Many well-known names are connected with the 
Alhambra during the last fifty years. Imre Kiralfy 
danced and pranced there, while dreaming dreams 
of the Earls Court exhibitions he was afterwards to 
bring into being; Violet Cameron and Harriet 
Vernon displayed their shapely limbs in tights; 
Marie Lloyd and Arthur Roberts warbled ditties 
that were considered ‘‘ daring ’’; and in 1917 
George Robey and his ‘‘ Bing Boys ”’ (and girls) 
drew enraptured audiences of khaki-clad warriors 
on leave from the front. 


This was, perhaps, the high spot of the 
Alhambra’s fortunes. But it could not keep up 
the standard; and a few months ago its historic 
stage succumbed to the lure of the all-conquering 
films, and the house was wired for the ‘‘ talkies.” 
And now it is to be delivered over to the house- 
breakers. Well, all things pass, and music-halls 
are no exception. 


Still, if the old Alhambra—with its wealth of 
dead and gone memories, of jingling cabs driving 
up to the entrance, of ‘‘ mashers ’’ hanging round 
the stage door, of the frou-frou of silken skirts in 
the promenade, and of the popping of corks in the 
bar—is to vanish, another and bigger (and perhaps 
brighter) Alhambra is to arise in its place. We are 
promised a mammoth “‘ Palace of Pleasure,’’ with 
beer garden, restaurant, dance hall, cinema, and 
sports track—and even a ‘“‘ sun parlour ’’—all 
under one roof. ‘ Here’s richness !’’ as somebody 
else has said. 


The Head 


[Mr. Elliott is a convinced Churchman.—THE 
TIMES. 


Thank God for His mercies made tender and sure, 
For the new Eton Head is a Churchman and pure; 
Though Fate might have sent her 
A rabid Dissenter 
Or possibly one who made Mecca his lure. 
Or might have been Papist 
Or the reddest red-tapist 
Of the Toriest three-bottle orthodox kind : 
Or might be a healer 
And a Boston revealer 
Of Science religiously effecting the mind, 
Or we might have to regular let down the blind 
On a fervent old Nudist 
Or perhaps a young Buddhist 
Who fasted and only ate vegetables minced : 
Or might have been Nazi 
Or Bolshevist crazy ! 
From all of which horrors our Elders have winced 
And sent us a Churchman most duly convinced. 


SHANE LESLIE, 
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Where Do We Go From Here ? 


By An American Correspondent 


UST after the war a very prominent English 
writer said something about America having 
gained the whole world, but lost her own soul. 

The New York press took it up, and the Great 
Writer explained that if he had said that, it wasn’t 
for publication, and so on; and pretty soon there 
was another reparations conference or something 
and the episode was forgotten by most people. 

Now, the soul of a people, if any, is not even so 
easy to locate or to describe as is a filter-passing 
virus. It is something elusive beyond ordinary 
experience. Yet we all know quite well what Mr. 
Kipling meant. He meant that the United States 
was rendering unto Cesar the things that were 
God’s. All nations do this from time to time, and 
in greater or less degree; but there were a good 
many Americans who during the post-war decade 
felt that we were, in this as in other directions, con- 
stantly establishing records for bigger and better 
renditions unto Cesar. 

Does it, then, now sound too trite if an individual 
American suggests that his countrymen are actively 
engaged in the process of re-discovering their 
national soul ? 

Please don’t misunderstand me. 1 don’t mean 
that the great heart of America is throbbing in 
sympathy with the troubles of the Old World, or 
that we are about to give a lead to humanity, or 
anything slushy like that. I mean simply that the 
American, as he seemed to personify himself in the 
youth of one individual American who is definitely 
of pre-war vintage, is beginning to re-emerge from 
behind the concept of the synthetic American of 
the nineteen-twenties. 

. ... illogical, elate, 
He greets the embarrassed Gods, nor fears 
To grip the iron hand of fate 
Or match with Destiny for beers. 

Sometimes during the ‘twenties it seemed as 
though in the United States there was one God, 
and the bankers were his prophets. The end jus- 
tified the means : and the end was the accumulation 
of wealth. ‘‘ They hired the money, didn’t they ?”’ 
(the late Mr. Coolidge’s classic contribution to the 
war debt argument) was felt to be unanswerable. 
Certainly, it is true that the nineteen-twenties were 
not the only time when money was the passport to 
the land of Heart’s Desire. This always has been 
the fact to some extent in practically every capital- 
istic community: I suggest that the history of the 
so-called civilised world since the Reformation pro- 
vides, in fact, no example of an aristocracy which 
in the last resort did not-derive its position from 
its possessions. The great difference lies in the 
fact that whereas in many other nations wealth has 
been a means to an end, it has by no means so 
often constituted the end itself, the explanation for 
and the justification of any type of anti-social 
action: the final clinching argument in ethics, 
politics or diplomacy. 

When the bubble burst, in 1929; and when 
everybody realised it had burst, in 1932, this 


Midas-like attitude simply evaporated. It is not 
necessary to take too seriously President Roose- 
velt’s references in his inaugural address to clean- 
sing the temple of the money-changers. The less 
intelligent or the less lucky money-changers had 
long since deserted the temple for the more prom- 
ising neighbourhood of the bread-line. 1 think 
that what the President meant was rather that the 
money-changers would no longer be allowed to 
usurp sacerdotal privileges. The country was no 
longer to listen with bated breath while the stuffed 
shirts mouthed their incantations. It was, in a 
word, again to be possible to be disrespectful to- 
ward a million dollars. 


And what a glorious time we are having, doing 
just that. Not, you understand, being rude toward 
the idea of money as such. Because Americans 
are still heartily in favour of money, and are in 
fact planning to print more of it as rapidly as may 
be, so that there may be enough to gp around. No, 
it is the idea that wealth and omniscience are syn- 
onymous that we are gunning for at present. 


As for legislation—California, here we come! 
Close all the banks, let ’em cool off, and open ’em 
again next week. Prohibition—now, how did we 
ever come to make a mistake like that? Never 
mind: we'll repeal the Eighteenth Amendment 
and have a seidel of real beer while we’re waiting 
for the Nineteenth Amendment to jell. They say 
we want all the gold in the world? Well, then, 
we'll dam’ well demonetize gold, so that cat won’t 
fight! The farmer’s complaining? Very well, he 
shall have a Farm Relief Bill, if only he’ll play the 
game and limit his production. Unemployment? 
How about appropriating a few billions to bring 
another 600,000 square miles under cultivation ? 
No artificial restrictions on production for us! Dis- 
armament and security? Certainly! Let ’em all 
disarm and if they get into any trouble they’ll find 
the great heart of America still beating in the right 
place! What’s that? You sav China didn’t get 
much help against Japan? Well, what can you 
expect from a Republican administration ? 

Lafayette, we are here! With malice toward 
none, with charity toward all (except those who owe 
us war debts, and they’l! probably default anyhow). 
The American eagle, whether roaming the trackless 
wastes of the Sahara or scaling the highest peaks 
of the Andes, will not draw in his fangs or retire 
into his shell. And if we find Gresham’s law hin- 
dering us, we'll repeal it! 

Doubtless our new orientation will prove rather 
more bewildering to the rest of the world than did 
our simple Mammonism of the post-war years. But 
weren’t Mark Twain and O. Henry more exciting 
than the Saturday Evening Post. And to anyone 
who may feel impelled to inquire, ‘‘ Where do we 
go from here ?”’ the answer may be found in the 
words of another once popular song. 

*‘We don’t know where we're going, but we're 
on our way!” 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


WONDER if a time will ever come when 
criticism, and especially the criticism of 
music, will be so simple that it will be at once 

understood by everybody of normal intelligence ? 
To-day it is a Babel of Tongues, of mixed and 
contradictory meanings, of confusion of values, 
hardly two writers agreeing in the use of the same 
language. Terminology is borrowed from other 
arts and sciences—in noticing a recent picture 
show the art critic of The Times, for example, 
found it necessary to employ the words “‘ lyrical,” 
shrill’ and ‘‘ resonant ’’ as adjectives in the 
course of a dozen lines—and if the writer 
tumbles to the fact that he is not making himself 
clear he proceeds to exhaust himself and his 
readers to the tune of another 500 words or so in 
order to explain himself. When he has accom- 
plished that feat it is generally discovered by his 
readers that what he has been at such pains to say 


has been said somehow or other innumerable times ° 


before. In this as a rule the worst offenders are 
not the daily journalists, who (whatever the value 
of their opinions) have learned the job of being 
precise and brief, trusting to luck (and the sub- 
editor) that they will at least not be distorted. It 
is the professional essayist, the writer in 
magazines and periodicals, the maker of books 
(read chiefly by reviewers). who has presumably 
more time, as he has more space, in which to make 
his meaning clear. 


In the shade of a Chelsea garden during the 
week-end I have been turning over the pages of a 
number of books and journals devoted to musical 
affairs. Perhaps it is the very peace of the 
garden that has, by contrast, shown up the chaos 
in men’s minds when they come to talk of music. 
In the Radio Times I find an article on Opera, a 
chatty, word-spinning affair in which the author, 
careless of the threadbareness of the subject, de- 
fends certain absurdities of the more obvious kind. 
Incidentally—to prove various points—he 
suggests that (a) the characters in The Wild Duck 
do not speak as they would in everyday life, that 
(b) people do not soliloquise about intended 
suicide and (c) preoccupation with the physical 
development of a man who is singing like a god— 
the god here is Lauritz Melchior—indicates that 
the listener has no ears for great singing. 


The M eaning of M eaning 


We live in an age when personal re-actions, be 
they obvious or.obscure, are valued in criticism. 
Low-brow and high-brow has each its market 
price; the propagandist and the serious essayist 
have their places in the general mellay. I, for 
one, have nothing but denial to each of the three 
statements I have quoted. It was a part of 
Ibsen’s terrific power to make his characters 
speak as they would in everyday life, and it has 
been my melancholy experience to know that the 
second of the two statements is as unsound as the 
third. 1 think Mr. Crankshaw must be a very 
young man. 


A more experienced but hardly less giddy writer 
is Mr. W. J. Turner whose ‘‘ Facing the Music ”’ 
has been published by Bell (7s. 6d.). This is for the 
most part a volume of articles that were of current 
interest at various times during the past two or 
three years, now reprinted. There is much to 
like in the volume, especially the author’s 
appraisement of Mozart, though he gets away 
with some doubtful judgments on the wings of a 
journalistic style that suggests prescience and 
authority. He is deliberately provocative when 
he writes of Wagner as a “ colossal fraud ’’— 
following up an earlier effort to prove that Bach 
was a “‘ colossal bore.’’ It is of course no longer 
a heresy to disapprove of Wagner ; the rising and 
risen generation are impatient at his long periods. 
Mr. Turner finds it easier to state than to prove 
the fraud and many non-Wagnerites would no 
doubt, challenge his points, not only on grounds 
of taste and opinion but of fact. In other words, 
he and they would be found to disagree as to the 
meaning of simple words. No such confusion is 
likely to be aroused by Mr. William Murdoch's 
admirable book on Brahms, published by Rich 
and Cowan (lis.). This is a very straightfor- 
ward performance by one who is better known as 
pianist than writer, and a first-rate player in 
chamber music. It is devotional but not high- 
falutin, contains all that it is necessary to know of 
the composer’s uneventful life, and will be 
specially valued for the analytical study it con- 
tains of the complete pianoforte works. 


“ Hiawatha” at the Albert Hall 


With the fading out of Covent Garden has come 
the annual revival of ‘‘ Hiawatha ’’ at the Royal 
Albert Hall. This tremendous masque has 
always been worth seeing, even with its faults. 
Gradually those faults are disappearing and 
giving way to virtues of such positive dramatic 
value that it is now infinitely more impressive than 
anything that can be seen on any operatic stage. 
Mr. T. C. Fairbairn has revelled in the vast spaces 
at his disposal, taking adroit advantage of all 
those gangways and exits, and timing every move- 
ment to perfection. The lighting of the tre- 
mendous backcloth has been improved ; so has the 
snowstorm; and the interpolated ballets, with 
Phyllis Bedells as principal danseuse, irrelevant 
as they may be, are not only highly efficient but 
lovely to behold. Under Mr. Geoffrey Toye’s 
direction the unwieldy chorus of 800 voices behave 
with the discipline of a regiment of guards, yet 
acting their parts as naturally as any crowd may. 


Coleridge-Taylor’s euphonious music, written 
for no such unlikely setting as this, is surprisingly 
effective. One is not always conscious of its in- 
feriority in the welter of colour and movement. 
The critical ear becomes lazy or inoperative when 
the eye is intrigued by the beauty of distance and 
perspective or perchance by the grouping of a 
few picturesque figures. 
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“Now Thank We All...” 


By An Old-fashioned Cricketer 


E never see now the good cutting, off- 
side play and out-field hitting we had in 
cricket on the old-time turf wicket. The 
hard clay condition of present-day wickets is re- 
sponsible for the high-rising ball coming from fast 
bowling. Were it not for this I think the leg 
theory would be rarely practised. 


‘* We must take the rough with the smooth; it 
is all in the game.”’ 


J. W. Trumble wrote those sentences in 
January last when the British Empire was sup- 
posed to be breaking up because Australia 
couldn’t beat England and (not having a fast 
bowler themselves against whom they could 
practise) couldn’t produce a batsman who could 
play fast bowlers (England, by an infrequent but— 


none the less happy chance being possessed of 
four). 


The Village Blacksmith 


In the same article Trumble told a story of an 
English village match. The visiting side was 
batting, and the home side star ’’ bowler was 
the village blacksmith—a bumpy, fast bowler of 
the worst type who, on a bad pitch, struck terror 
into the hearts of the opposing batsmen. 
Presently a timid-looking little fellow walked to the 
crease, stood his ground and survived a number of 
l.b.w. appeals for balls that hit him in various 
parts.of the body. Ultimately a ball hit him in the 
stomach and brought him to the ground. 


The bowler made frantic appeals and the umpire 
gave the following decision; ‘‘ If the little gentle- 


man has had enough, he’s out; if not, he can go 
on.”’ 


And there, it seems to me, it all is. 


If the little gentleman has had enough... 
But then you need the little gentleman—and the 
understanding umpire—and the men who are pre- 
pared to take the rough with the smooth. 


Instead of which we get barrackers, millions of 
words in cables, strange meetings of the Board of 
Control and the M.C.C., and a spate of books 
racing each other as to the date of publication (the 
order of running of the advance guard of them may 
just as well be given straight away—‘‘Body-Line”’ 
by Harold Larwood, Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 
5s., June 6th; and ‘‘ Jardine Justified,’? Chapman 
and Hall, 6s., June 7th: Both carry facsimile 
letters from Jardine, one beginning ‘‘ My Dear 
Harold,’’ and the other beginning ‘‘ My Dear 
Harris,’’ the one ending ‘‘ Yours ever,’’ and the 
other ending ‘‘ Yours sincerely.’’ Jardine him- 
self is reputed to be writing a book and it is reason- 
able to expect that he should have at least two 
facsimile letters to provide a foreword. 


But haven't all of us (all of us, that is, who are 
fond and proud of cricket) had just about enough 


cf all the nonsensical bickering that has been going 
on ever since it became obvious that England were 
more than a match for Australia? True, those 
who want to read Larwood’s defence of himself— 
and in cricketer’s eyes he needs no defence—will 
find it all set out to the very last detail in his book. 
And they will find much more than that ; they will 
find chapters as vicious as the fastest and highest- 
kicking delivery he ever sent down, and they will 
tind much that in their calmer moments they would 
rather not have found. 


There are three rather irksome characteristics of 
this book. One is the repetitive frequency with 
which Larwood stresses the purity both of his 
motives and his methods. Another is the venom 
which he introduces into his descriptions of the 
duels between himself and Bradman whom he 
irritatingly persists in referring to as ‘* Don.” 
And the third is what seems almost the mock- 
modest apology in the preface when he begs the 
indulgence of his readers ‘‘ for the many imper- 
fections of style and language in my first book.” 
But for that the reader might pardonably have 
imagined Larwood to be a very practised journalist 
of the modern style. 


Mr. Bruce Harris begins his book like this: 
‘*‘When at Brisbane on February 16th, 1933, Eddie 
Paynter, hero of the Fourth Test match, hit the 
six which secured for England the Ashes, Mr. 
P. F. Warner exclaimed to me, with fervour and 


without irreverence, ‘Now thank we all our 
God!’ ” 


The Real Trouble 


The one thing that emerges from these two books 
both of them admirable in their different ways, is 
that all the bother has been caused by the in- 
sufferable barracking that is allowed on Australian 
grounds, by the almost incredible behaviour of 
some of the Australian newspapers, and by the 
equally amazing procedure of a Board of Control 
which, according to Larwood, is devoid of rep- 
resentatives having experience of international 
cricket. 


Larwood, perhaps naturally, is rather too much 
concerned about himself for his book to have much 
value beyond a sensational and temporary one. 
Bruce Harris’ differs in that, being the book of 
a trained and semi-detached observer, it gives a 
vivid and wholly convincing description of the 
rather unhappy tour from beginning to end. 


But—when batsmen cease to be afraid of fast 
bowling, when barrackers and broadcasters have 
had their little day and have ceased to be, when 
the stream of quarrelsome books or books about 
quarrels dries up, and when we get back to cricket 
as it was intended to be and as it used to be. . . 


Then, like ‘‘ Plum ’’ Warner, we shall be able 
to say, ‘‘ Now thank we all our God.” 
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Man Versus Buffalo—A Great Adventure 


| We have received the following letter from a big game hunter in South Africa] 


HAVE been here flat on my back since January 
2nd and look like being here for weeks and 
weeks more as I am still quite helpless. I 

fear at last | have been badly smashed up by a 
buffalo—thigh bust high up and driven out of the 
socket which was smashed to bits, bust pelvis, sun- 
dry ribs, collar bone and very badly gashed, torn, 
etc , and as for bruises, ye gods! 1 should think 
every ligament, muscle and tendon was torn. I 
have been through the tortures of the damned but 
am now round the corner, and the pain although 
still continuous is not so severe. I had 47 stitches 
in the gashes alone, and I have had two bad opera- 
tions as well—so you see I’ve been through the 
hoop. 

Now I would like to tell you to start with, you 
who know and love hunting, that this accident was 
not caused by bad hunting, or bad shooting or by 
the fact that I used a .275 (what you call a squib 
gun). This was my 71st buffalo and 70 I had killed 
with the first shot, all with a .275, using a high 
velocity bullet. 

You will appreciate this fact when I tell you that 
I hunt buffalo rather than shoot them and by this I 
mean that what thrills me is getting on to the spoor 
at dawn, tracking them through dense bush, get- 
ting towithin 20 to 25 yards and then making a cer- 
tain kill. I know it is dangerous because you neyer 
know what they are going to do, and I’ve been 
charged so many times now that I’m never sur- 
prised at anything. To me it is the greatest sport 
in Africa. 

In all the books one reads on sport in Africa 
large chapters are taken up on lions and elephants, 
and generally about one page on buffaloes. To 
me they are the best of the lot, and I personally 
have met very few people who have really 
hunted them or know anything about them. I feel 
you will be interested to know what happened, and 
as a hunter vourself I will leave you to judge. 

I went down to a wild country 200 miles from 
here, and 60 miles off a road or any white man, and 
made a camp by a partially dried up sandy river in 
a plain bordered by densely bushed mountains. I 
took my own boy and picked up a local Masai 
Hunting boy. The place was full of game, but all 
through Africa I’ve never worried about anything 
except buffalo—merely shooting an old antelope as 
meat for the boys. In three days hunting alone I 
got 14 buffaloes and one rhino! I had to shoot the 
rhino as he came for me at close range. Had two 
charges from buffs, but nothing to worry about as 
I got them each time. Quite a good start. 

The next morning at dawn I got on to the spoor 
of two lone bulls. As you know these lone bulls 
are of great age, very big, highly cunning, and 
most dangerous and generally with terrific bosses 
and they either leave the herds or get kicked out. 
I had my own boy and a Masai with me and by the 
spoor I could see I was after something out of the 
ordinary. Followed a most exciting chase, through 
bush and openings, up and down hill across river 


beds some 2 to 3 miles until, on rounding a dense 
scrub, there in a small clearing some 25 yards 
away, with their tails towards me as they were 
gently feeding away were the two biggest buffalo 
bulls I had ever seen, and by now I must have seen 
over 1,000. I could see the great sweep of their 
horns although of course no vital spot was open, 

Thrilled, | sat down on my haunches and waited, 
when suddenly the nearest one raised his enormous 
head and turned half towards me as he sniffed the 
dawn air. Now asa rule I have always taken the 
head shot, but this one’s head was only half on and 
I was nervous of a ricochet, so I fired at the heart 
and made a perfectly accurate shot, for up went his 
tail; down on his knees with his great horns in the 
ground; up again; a mad rush in my direction to 
turn a complete somersault and fall dead within 10 
yards of me sitting motionless. The Masai Boy 
tran! Meanwhile the other one, and to my aston- 
ishment bigger, snorted, wheeled round, half 
lowered his head and charged clean at me, but the 
dying one in front baulked him. It also baulked 
me from seeing the vital spot, but things were 
close and looked dangerous and I had to fire and 
hit him high in the shoulder, and although he fell 
he recovered and crashed into the bush. No bullet 
however big would have killed him. I went up to 
my dead one—a real beauty, 47 inch spread horns, 
badly worn at the points as is usual with old bulls, 
but with magnificent bosses joined right up. 

But there was the wounded one. You may criti- 
cise me here. This was the first buffalo I had fired 
at and not killed, and no one knows better than I 
the extreme danger of following up wounded lone 
bulls in thick stuff alone, but on the other hand I 
could not stand the idea of leaving him, either 
from a sense of pride, or from the fact that he 
might smash up any passing native. Anyhow I 
whipped up the boys and off we went. 


(To be concluded next week). 


Virginibus Puerisque 

And when I go 

Shall still the summer roses blow ? 
Shall others see 

The flowers that nodded once at me ? 
I have been told 

How swift a summer’s dream grows old ; 
And who shall tell 

How sad shall ring a parting knell ? 


Brown Autumn weaves 

Too soon her threads among the leaves; 
Around me too 

She threads her russet in the blue 
Of days and nights, 

When youth would gasp at love and lights; 
Why should it be 

That life and youth and love should flee ? 

P. BRETHERTON, 
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N= NOVELS 


The Old Man Dies. By Elizabeth Sprigge. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. 

Clacking Shuttles. By Florence Bone. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Brief Authority. By A. Danvers Walker. 
Hutchinson. 7s. Gd. 


[ REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG] 


HIS is the first time I have met Miss Sprigge’s 

work and I very much hope that it won’t be 

the last, for ‘‘ The Old Man Dies ’’ promises very 
great things for the future. 

She has taken a slice out of the life of a large 
family and, though the story is actually only con- 
cerned with fifteen months of time, she has 
managed to convey not only what has happened 
in the past to the Rushbrooke’s but what is, we 
feel, bound to happen to them in the future. It is 
as though each of her characters were shown up 
with a strong spot light at the moments when they 
are most themselves, but by what almost amounts 
to brilliance she has so managed as not to give 
them exaggerated traits or one-sided characters. 
It is, in fact, a model of what can be done by care- 
ful planning and a good pattern, and the result 
is a long, clear view of an intricate family. 

She has grouped them round the Old Man. He 
never enters the spot light himself, but he is the 
figure in the background with horrible power to 
make his children and his grandchildren happy or 
the reverse. It would be useless to mention any 
of the family by name without also drawing for 
you the intricate genealogical table which appears 
at the beginning of ‘‘ The Old Man Dies,”’ and 
though it is a slight handicap to have to turn hack 
to it.quite so often, we must be a little lenient 
to Miss Sprigge, who has brilliantly succeeded in 
establishing the Rushbrooke’s. They, if Miss 
Sprigge will continue the story, may one day be 
as well known as the Forsytes. 

“‘Clacking Shuttles’’ is the story of how 
railroads came to Yorkshire, of how hand-looms 
departed and the first attempt to stop little children 
becoming undergrown, rickety, bent and large- 
headed from working down in the mines. There 
are fearsome descriptions of how the children lived, 
of how the mothers had to give up their bairns 
to be taken perhaps miles away to the collieries, of 
how some of them slept during the day in large, 
frowsty, dimly lit shacks on dirty mattresses from 
which the straw was sticking. There are descrip- 
tions of an old-fashioned election day, when the 
Whig families wore their yellow favours and the 
Tory families were very haughty in their blue 
rosettes. And, as relief, there is the love story. 
Pamela Willow bridges the gulf between Willows 
and Pumphreys by falling in love and by being 
loved by Francis Pumphrey. <A very well written, 
readable story. 

“ Brief Authority ”’ is another family novel. It 
is not so ambitious as ‘‘ The Old Man Dies ’’ and 
is painted on a smaller canvas, but what is there 
shows a knowledge of the finer shades of character, 
and again there is a very definite pattern, There 


are four children and each in their way as they 
grow up try to find happiness, to discover ‘* what 
it’s all about,’’ and to leave their mark, however 
small, in the world in which they find themselves. 


By Hugh Talbot. 


CGentlemen—The Regiment! 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
The Gun. By C. S. Forester. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


L’ Affaire Jones. By Hillel Bernstein. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


Green Youth. By F. Bancroft. Paul. 7s. 6d. 


HOUGH there are mid-Victorians still stub- 

bornly contemplating an age of carburettors 
and Democracy, their youthful prime seems as 
remotely fantastic as the Pyramids. In many ways 
the Forsytes are farther from us than the 
Elizabethans, and much more difficult to write 
about, since their merits were stolid rather than 
picturesque. Our grandfathers’ times would not 
be selected by many writers in search of a first 
novel, but Mr. Talbot, sure both of his period and 
his imagination, has produced a fine tale and a 
fine study of the England of yesterday. 

The book is the history of Alistair Chappell and 
the 137th Foot, whose side-whiskered officers we 
see deserving their traditions in the Crimea. It is 
true that engagements then were sometimes 
cheered by the tootle of a hunting horn and that 
combatants had leisure to deprecate the overcrowd- 
ing in a battle; but if the pictures of foreign fields 
are as accurate as the home scenes, perhaps we 
made too much of the miseries of the last war. 

It is not, however, for the excitement of the 
campaigning that one chiefly values the story, but 
for its evocation of the daily domestic life of a great 
period. A constant privilege of the living is to 
smile at the quaintness of ancestors, and smile you 
must at the mid-Victorians, but they remain an 
eminent and sovereign generation. In his anxiety 
to do them justice, Mr. Talbot puts too much in his 
book; it is extravagant of incidents and not a 
shapely tale; but when many novels rely on half an 
idea, to complain of over-measure is ungenerous. 
This new author is welcome and_kindles 
expectations. 

Gun,” from Mr. Forester’s easy pen, 
carries us back a little farther, to the wars of the 
French in the Peninsula. The ‘‘ hero”’ is an 
eighteen-pounder abandoned by the defeated 
Bourbon army after Espinosa, but retrieved by the 
mountain peasants whose enthusiastic guerilla 
forces harassed Napoleon’s Marshals more than 
the national armies of Spain. Under one untutored 
general or another, the Gun does exploits, 
triumphing at last over men who had beaten off 
the Russian Imperial Guard at Austerlitz. Mr. 
Forester is one of those fortunate craftsmen who 
cannot tell a bad yarn, and his readers will follow 
the fortunes of thirteen feet of gun-metal eagerly. 

L’ Affaire Jones,’’ the farcical misadventures 
of an American who goes to compile ‘‘ a cook 
book’’ in France and is arrested as a spy, is an 
amusing tale to skim through; and ‘“ Green 
Youth ”’ a love story of the kind popular in the 
circulating libraries of voung Edwardian days. 


A.B, 
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The Inside Eye 


Lord Riddell’s War Diary, 1914-1918. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson. 21s. 


T might have seemed that there was neither 
room nor excuse for another book about the 
War and that, anyhow, no such book could be 
a “best seller.’’ It is not so. Lord Riddell’s 
book was necessary as it is welcome and it will 
certainly be a best seller. 

Here are the war years in the form of notes in 
a personal diary, made and kept as those years 
dragged out their length. Here is the war, not in 
mud and blood, not in battle, murder, and sudden 
death, but from a critical seat at the heart of 
things, in the persons and personalities of those 
who pulled its strings. Soldiers, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, journalists all have their order of 
appearance in Lord Riddell’s drama; they come 
and go, say their pieces, do their deeds, and are 
dismissed with the critical comment of the kindly 
cynic. The comment varies; so do the personali- 
ties. . What a man was and what he earned in 
praise or blame, admiration or contempt, were not 
constants in these great years. And the fluctua- 
tions of the diary are among its most valuable gifts 
to comprehension. 

But one figure dominates the diary, as indeed he 
dominated those year of England’s—David Lloyd 
George. 

There was once a spectator in the pit of the old 
Lyceum who, after the first act of Irving’s Hamlet, 
asked his neighbour ‘‘ Does that young man come 
on a lot?’”’ On learning that he did come on a 
good deal, the spectator said ‘‘ Then I’m off ’’— 
and went. In the same way one may disapprove 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s performance—especially 
in the post-war reflection. But it would be hope- 
less to expect a close view of the war years without 
a ‘* close-up ”’ of their Prince of Denmark. 


And this Lloyd George is idealised if not idolised 
by his friend and intimate and ancient, Lord 
Riddell. Not that Lord Riddell is not critical and 
candid, for he is both. Not that he does not often 
oppose L.G. in argument and with counsel. But 
here is the one man in whom Lord Riddell believed 
whole-heartedly ; here are the means and stages by 
which he strode over all others to the supreme 
direction of affairs; here is a Giant of intellect, 
flair, judgment and energy in a world of pigmies 
which included Asquith, Balfour, Curzon, Carson 
(very highly regarded), Milner (several ‘‘ mentions 
in despatches ’’), Bonar Law, Beaverbrook, 
Northcliffe, Churchill, and all the rest of the states- 
men, soldiers, politicians and journalists who make 
up the cast. . 

It is a prejudiced portrait and, as one reads on 
from day to day, the prejudice seems (remember 
again the years gone by since the war) almost 
naif and thereby charming. But it is all the more 
a vivid illuminating portrait, just and accurate 
within its limits, essential to a true appreciation of 
the greatness and the demerits of this astounding 
little figure of destiny, a new focus for the historian. 

For the rest, which comes second to Lloyd 
George, every word is arresting, interesting, witty 
oramusing. This idealistic cynic, with The shrewd 


mind, the kindly eyes, and the clever tongue, who 
stood between the Government and the public, the 
news and the secrecies, has presented us with a 
series of portraits, sketches, criticisms, and appre- 
ciations which will be read eagerly by everyone to 
whom these years and these personages were once 
the breath of life and the dread of death. 


A Soul in Torture 


Opium. The Diary of an Addict. By Jean 
Cocteau. Translated by E. Boyd. Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. 


HE main interest of this book is pathological ; 
for, apart from a few flashes of brilliance, 
there is little to hold the English reader except the 
alarming picture of a self divided against itself 
and severed from reality, which emerges from M. 
Cocteau’s disjointed wanderings. illus- 
trations, the agonising expression of a tortured 
soul, belong to the region of nightmare fantasies, 
and in themselves might be a warning to anyone 
disposed to seek refuge from life in opium, though 
the author is undoubtedly right when he suggests 
that opium is not the fundamental cause of his 
trouble. Opium is merely a symptom, and there 
can be no cure without the healing of the disrupted 
self. 

The confusion of M. Cocteau’s thoughts is not 
lessened by the translation. ‘‘ To discover the 
rose-pot ’’ is not an adequate rendering of ‘‘ dé- 
couvrir le pot de roses.” Again, did M. Cocteau 
really mean: ‘‘ the typical sin against the spirit, 
is it not being spiritual? ’? From the context it 
would appear that he was using “ esprit ’’ and 
“* spirituel ’’ in the normal senses of ‘‘ wit ’’ and 
witty.’’ Moreover, ‘‘ intoxication in French 
(‘* poisoning ’’) should not be translated by the 
same word in English. 


Soviet Economics. A symposium edited by Dr. 
Gerhard Dobbert. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 


HOSE who, undiscouraged by the recent 
Moscow trial of the English engineers, wish 

for detailed information as to Soviet economy, may 
find much in this book, ably translated from the 
German by Mr. Malcolm Campbell. Reading it, 
however, they should never lose sight of the fact 
that many of the comparisons are fallacious and 
therefore much of the implied praise of Soviet 
effort beside the point. For instance, in his chap- 
ter on Transportation, Herr H. Saller, Director 
of the German State Railways, writes: ‘‘ Needless 
to say, the equipment of the Russian railroads is, 
in parts, still very defective. To a large extent 
these deficiencies have been inherited from the old 
system.’’ This is definitely untrue. Before the 
war, the Russian railway system, if not extensive 
when compared with those of England, France and 
Germany, was well equipped and admirably 
handled: its post-war deficiencies are due to the 
chaos introduced by the Bolsheviks themselves. 
This is also the cause of the “ lack of skilled 
management and personnel”’ noted by Herr Saller : 
the former class of Russian railwaymen formed 


perhaps the most highly trained set of working 
men in the country, 
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Nature and Art in Poetry 
Back in the Return, and Other Poems. By Huw 
Menai. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
Vol. XIII. Poems I., and Vol. XIV. Poems 


II. Chapman & Hall. 30s. net each. 
Canons of Giant Ari. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 
Poems: 1930-1932. By John Gawsworth. Rich 
& Cowan. 3s. 6d. net. 


[ Revizwep By ASHLEY SAMPSON] 


BATCH of poetry which includes Mr. Menai 
A at one end and Mr. Gawsworth at the other, 
with Walter Savage Landor and Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell jostling each other in between, is a small 
mine of English poetry out of which the substance 
of many systems has been hewn. For, while Mr. 
Gawsworth’s poems are scholarly without being 
cryptic, Mr. Menai’s ‘‘ earthy ’’ without being full- 
bloodedly natural and Mr. Sitwell’s able achieve- 
ments of all gifts at once, Walter Savage Landor 
completes the task of representation with epic and 
drama. 


Mr. Huw Menai, who has gone down deep into 
the bowels of the earth as a miner, knows also 
where to dig for true poetry; but much of his 
verse, though charming and graceful, lacks any 
subtle distinction in form or style. He knows, 
however, the strength of the earth and the weak- 
ness of humanity. Early Winter, Evening on the 
Coalfields and To a Robin are all delightfully 
pleasant ; and the epic poem, Back in the Return, 
achieves, from time to time, a high place in the 
whole realm of poetry. 


Walter Savage Landor, however, looks down 
upon the lesser lights from his secure throne in 
the midst of European literature. Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall are to be congratulated upon having 
completed the thirteenth and fourteenth volume of 
Landor’s entire bibliography, and they are still 
more to be congratulated for shaping two of them 
to the cadences of his poetry. Thus 

She who forgets her parent will forego 

All later duties: yes, when love is lost 

The sound of its spring-head, it grows impure, 

Tortuous, and spent at last in barren sand. 

I owe these kings the generous bread I broke, 

The letters I picked up; no vile sea-weed 

Had perisht mere neglected, but for them. 
is presented in a book whose price falls far behind 
the bounds of its quality. 

In Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, however, we have a 
poet whose fertile mind, like that of Wordsworth, 
adapts various forms to suit different meanings. 
By this I do not mean that the sonnet and the epic 
are the means respectively of conveying thoughts 
of different sizes—which is what Wordsworth 
actually did; but that Mr. Sitwell knows when his 
subject should go into traditional forms and when 
he should soar into free verse. Thus he displays 
in The Landscape with the Giant Orion, Pastoral, 
Battles of the Centaurs, and Upon the Image from 
Dante various “‘ sizes”’ in poetic form and feel- 
ing; but Mr. John Gawsworth goes on his steady, 


scholarly way—turning out poetry that is seldom 
long or short, heavy or light. This poetry, if 
seldom exciting, stands back like a deep back- 
ground which throws the more ephemeral stuff into 
relief. 


The whole batch promises well and is evidence 
of the comprehensiveness of English poetry, as 
also of its refusal of ‘‘ extremes.’’ There is nothing 
to exasperate the traditionalist or rouse the pro- 
gressive thinkers. All that is here is of the moder- 
ate middle school—of which a taste here and there 
discloses beauties yet undiscovered. So here is 
enclosed a kind of quadrilateral within the wider 
range of English poetry. 


Always “Contemptible” 
Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904. By Lt.- 
Colonel J. S. Omond. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


* this short but lucid study of Parliament’s 
relations with the army, the national charac- 
teristic is well-illustrated ‘‘ which prefers not to 
face the possible eventuality of war until fighting 
can no longer be avoided.’’ England has thus 
contrived to be completely unprepared for every 
war which she has undertaken, and no sooner has 
a war been finished than the army has at once 
been reduced to a minimum again. 


Although a standing army has been in existence 
since 1689, Parliament’s fear of being overruled 
by it, either on its own or the Crown’s initiative, 
has kept it ridiculously small and undeveloped. 
And since the Bill of Rights, which brought the 
army into permanent existence, necessitated an 
annual vote of supply for it, Parliament has always 
had some control of its size and activity. Colonel 
Omond clearly shows how this control was gradu- 
ally increased, until it was completed by the estab- 
lishment of the Army Council in 1905. 


The navy, assisted by some untrained defence 
corps, seemed to most politicians adequate against 
a foreign invasion. A passage in a speech by 
C. J. Fox in 1804 is typical of this attitude: ‘* The 
colliers of Northumberland . . . alone would be 
a host to sweep the aggressor from our earth.” 
And in 1817 the suspicion with which a proposed 
to form a club for officers was met, clearly shows 
the distrust which most people felt for the army. 


Fortunately the ignominious disasters of the 
Crimea and South Africa were striking enough to 
cause the army to be reorganised, and at least par- 
tially ready for the Great War. But although the 
army in 1914 went to war better trained and pre- 
pared than ever before, it was so small compared 
with the Continental armies that England appeared 
almost unarmed. And a remark of Palmerston’s, 
which is quoted earlier in the book, that ‘‘ for a 
country great and rich to leave itself without the 
means of defence is not a method to preserve peace 
in the long run,” is as true to-day as when he made 
it. 

The book is well supported by a quantity of 
authoritative references, and has a valuable chrono- 
logy of the decisive steps in Parliament’s gradual 
increase of control over the army. G.R.H.N. 
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Bramwell Booth 


Bramwell Booth. By Catharine Bramwell Booth. 
Rich & Cowan. 10s. 


etn: of a work of filial piety is an un- 
gracious business, but it would be paying the 
auwor of this moving story ot Bramwell Booth a 
poor compliment to accept it as the definitive bio- 
gtaphy or even as a pertect character study of the 
man who more than any other, even the founder 
himself, was responsible tor that amazing organisa- 
tion ‘*‘ The Salvation Army.’’ That with the 
painful incidents which clouded the last days of 
Bramwell Booth in mind his daughter should have 
avoided detailed reference to those earlier disputes 
which broke the amity of the family is understand- 
able and forgivable; but to gauge the real quality 
of the late General and former Chief of Staff, it is 
necessary to know not only his spiritual modesty 
and goodness, but also his steely dominance that 
in matters of army discipline brooked no rival near 
the throne. If there was harshness in the discip- 
line, and his brothers who loved him thought there 
was, it was not inspired by theniggardly jealousy of 
amean spirit, but by the deep assurance that only in 
a perfectly-informed and never delegated authority 
could the stability and growth of the Army’s 
organisation be secured. The defect of this story 
then is that only by reading between the lines or 
by a wider knowledge of the facts than the book 
provides, can the reader come to know the auto- 


cratic organiser of victory as he was, ‘‘ warts and 


It has to be remembered—particularly by those 
who hold that Herbert and Ballington had just 
cause for complaint—that Bramwell was more than 
a son or even an heir to the old General. He was 
with him from the beginning of the great Crusade, 
was his coadjutor in nearly every movement of im- 
portance, and during the later years of his father’s 
life the staff on which he leaned. Those who read 
the story of that companionship and comradeship 
as it is unfolded in this tender and touching tribute 
will see that Bramwell Booth never lusted after 
power. Power was thrust upon him by his parents 
and by the force of events; and if thereafter it was 
held by him as a trust to be conserved and kept 
inviolate, who shall condemn him? It may be that 
for the reader outside the ranks of the Army the 
story is a little overloaded with details of 
the religious work of the Army, but in a way this 
very detail explains the vastness of the burden that 
was carried. Second only in interest to the pass- 
ages in which Bramwell Booth’s relations with his 
father and mother are described and illustrated is 
the chapter which deals with the young leader’s 
courtship and marriage. In every relation of 
private and devotional life his daughter enables 
us to see him as very humble and very human, but 
with him, as with his father before him, the Army 
came first; and praise or blame him as men may, 
the Army is his monument. He needs no other. 


{We regret that last week “ True Drunkard’s 
Delight ’’ was wrongly attributed to The Unwin 
Press, It is published by the Unicorn Press. ] 


Pots and Kettles 
The Outlook of Science. By R. L. Worrall. Bale 
& Danielsson. 8s. 6d. 
HE scientist in philosophy is a fish out of 
water, and Mr, Worrall has a fine time show- 
ing up the muddle-headed thinking of such 
scientists as Eddington and Haldane. “ Dialectic 
Materialism,’’ he says, is scientific orthodoxy and 
they are idealists with a perverse tendency to re- 
ligion and mysticism. Solipism, the doctrine that 
nothing exists outside the thinker’s mind, provides 
a famous bludgeon to beat them with. Their 
motives too are contemptible: they want “‘to get 
rid of materialism so that religion may flourish for 
the good of ‘ society,’ which is capitalist society.”’ 
A good example of odium scientificum ! 

It is a trifle unfortunate that Mr. Worrall is also 
a scientist struggling for air in the atmosphere of 
philosophy which is not his element. His dialectic 
materialism for all his quotations from Marx and 
Lenin is as muddle-headed as the theories he 
attacks. He is totally unaware of the difficulties 
with which philosophy must deal, witness this 
sentence: ‘‘ Mind reflects reality, and our minds 
give us mental images or copies of the material 
universe.’ The trouble is that this is just what 
our mind doesn’t do. When Mr. Worrall looks at 
a certain printed page of Eddington’s ‘‘ Nature— 
of the Physical World,”’ his mind reflects not the 
image of that page, but a whole series of compli- 
cated notions, annoyance that Eddington should 
quote Jabberwocky in connection with so serious a 
matter as atomic processes and all kinds of ideas 
about dialectic materialism which can have no 
original in the material universe. It is very easy 
to write philosophy if all the difficulties are 
burked. 

As to motives, if Mr. Worrall’s opponents are to 
be accused of favouring idealism because they want 
to maintain the existing order, he is open to the 
reproach that the feebleness of his — 
partly due to political prejudices of an opposite 
character. 

With an assumption of more than papal infalli- 
bility, Mr. Worrall assures us that it is an absolute 
truth that the material world exists quite apart from 
any mind to perceive it, and that mind is just a 
function of matter. He is quite certain that a mind- 
less universe existed for untold millions of years ; his 
science has explored all the heights and depths of 
space. Then for some unexplained reason that un- 
important function of matter called mind made its 
appearance; presumably it will disappear again, 
and, if so, what difference his philosophy or all the 
discoveries of science will make to the unperceived 
mindless universe which will still exist passes the 
reviewer’s understanding. 


The Claverton Mystery. By John Rhode. Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Rhode has written again a good detective 
story of the standard type. He holds the attention 
of his readers and provides plenty of possible 
criminals. Yet Dr. Priestley’s ingenuity seems to 
be wearing a trifle thin. The fatal missing 
capsule which he so completely forgets remains 
present in the reader’s mind throughout the book, 
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Orchards of England 


The Apple. By Sir Daniel Hall and M, B. Crane. 
Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


[Reviewep By S. L. BENSUSAN] 


IR DANIEL HALL is Director of the John 
Innes Horticultural Institute ; he is many other 
things—Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, leading authority on all the vexed 
questions of the land—a man with what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called a three-decker brain. Mr. 
M. B. Crane is Pomologist at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institute, and has collaborated with 
Sir Daniel in an admirable book. 


Sir Daniel is a great believer in the future of the 
apple, and readers, if not already his followers, will 
become converts. He points out that England 
leads the way in apple-growing; our varieties are 
untouched in point of quality throughout the 
world. Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Ribston, and Bramley’s Seedling, to name only a 
few, cannot be matched by the best fruit of any 
other country, and yet, to the astonishment of 
thoughtful people, we in this country buy eight 
million pounds’ worth of imported apples annually. 
Of these, we could probably raise at least five 
million pounds’ worth if we would develop apple 
cultivation to the fullest possible extent. The 
Royal Horticultural Society, to name but one great 
Institution, is conducting splendid experimental 
work on fruit, not on apples alone, but the 
Treasury, while devoting several million pounds 
per vear to subsidising home-grown sugar, hesi- 
tates to grant £700 per annum to work carried out 
by the R.H.S., which would put our cultivation 
or. the soundest and best footing. 


Sir Daniel is an enthusiast. If you ask him 
what to grow in this season of trouble and uncer- 
tainty, he will probably say apples, and when you 
have read ‘‘ The Apple ’’ you must share his en- 
thusiasm—it is infectious. His book is full of 
practical hints. He tells of varieties in relation to 
soil, of diseases and how to avoid them, of the best 
pruning, of fertilisation, sterility and incompati- 
bility of packing and storing, and so on, but the 
scientist in him cannot be restrained. He deals 
easily with the complex question of chromosomes 
and the varied effects of the union of germ cells. 
He explains the exceptional quality of some of our 
varieties and tells us how to avoid the trouble aris- 
ing from self-sterility. At first, the amateur 
reader who has little idea about apple growing 
and no scientific knowledge may be a bit puzzled, 
but he will be well advised to stick to his task 
because the facts behind imposing words are not 
only simple but highly-interesting. 


The time may come when we shall be able to 
store our surplus apples and provide against the 
season of emptiness, May to August inclusive. 
There is a Food Investigation Board which main- 
tains stations at East Malling and Cambridge, and 
the future is with the apple grower because the 
right fruit can be grown on land that costs less 
than £20 per acre, and in 1931 we imported nearly 
400 tons of foreign fruit. Sir Daniel Hall and Mr. 


Crane deserve the hearty congratulations of all 
lovers of fine fruit, and their book will add to the 
number. They have brought the apple to its 
proper place in the scheme of English orcharding 
and they have explored a field in which we leave 
the foreigner far behind. 


A Happy Handbook 


The Man who was Sussex. By R. Thurston 


Hopkins. Illustrated by Stanley Freese. 
Duckworth. 4s. 6d. 


{[Reviewep By W.H.B.] 
This is no mere hackneyed guide, as you'll see from 
the inside, 
Where Mr. Thurston Hopkins for a change 
Takes us walking o’er the downs and through 
ancient Sussex towns 
In the company of someone very strange. 


Two young hikers lose their way in a Downland 
mist one day, 
And they come upon a man as old as sin, 
Who has lived so it appears for some seven 
thousand years 
In the county and his name is Adam Quinn. 


He was living (so he says) in the pre-historic days, 

He remembers when the Romans came and went, 

He's au fait with all the stages of the flint and iron 
ages 

And recalls the days with Vikings that he spent. 


Adam takes the hikers walking and keeps talking, 
talking, talking” 
Of the Romans and the Saxons and the Danes. 
From his own vast stores of knowledge gained first 
hand and not at college, 


Barrows, causeways, camps and earthworks he 
explains. 


I felt sure towards the end they would lose their 
ancient friend, 


And it consequently caused me no surprise 


When they lost him in a church, and despite a 
thorough search 


On Adam Quinn they never more set eyes. 


I delight in books like these, and to Mr. Stanley 
Freese, 


Whose two maps and three and twenty illus- 
trations 


Were to me a joy no less than the author’s letter- 
press, 


I extend my very warm congratulations. 


Microcosmography. By John Earle. 
Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d. 
John Earle (1600-1665) has fallen on evil days 
in spite of great popularity during his life and 
after. Mr. Harold Osborne’s edition may lead to 


a revival, especially as it is the first to appear with 
modern spelling and punctuation. 
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Books Received 


(These notices do not necessarily preclude 
longer reviews) 


The Fencing Master. Aiexandre Dumas. My 
Lady of the Chimney Corner. Alexander 
Irvine. Collins. 3s. 6d. each. 


Two more volumes in Collins’ Illustrated 


Classics, pretty well printed, easy to handle and to 
read. 


Monetary Policy and the Depression. A First 
Report on International Monetary Problems 
by a Group of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. London. 7S. 6d. 


A ground work of facts and a superstructure of 
theory. In spite of the authority and knowledge 
which inform these studies and suggestions, there 
is wide room for controversy. 


An Introduction to the Computation of Statistics. 
By Shepherd Dawson. University of London 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


** The calculation of statistics is merely a matter 
of arithmetic and the understanding of their 
significance requires little more than common 
sense.’’ Quite. But the graphs, tables, and 
algebraical formule of this volume will daunt the 
layman. Equally they will greatly help the 
laboratory worker and student for whom an 
admirable treatise is really intended. 


The Training of Teachers in England and Wales 
during the nineteenth century. By R. W. 
Rich. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


As so few are born teachers, we have to make 
them as best we can. Here is a most valu- 
able expert record of the various attempts, success- 
ful and unsuccessful, in the hundred years pre- 
ceding the establishment of the Board of Education 
” 1902. A scholarly work. 


s ketching Ways and Sketching Days. 
Stewart Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


The very thing for amateurs, not too advanced, 
who are going sketching this summer. Con- 
sidering the quality both of the text and the 
illustrations the price is remarkably low. 


By James 


The Statesman’s Year-book. 
Epstein. Macmillan. 20s. 


This invaluable work of reference now enters 
its seventieth year, and in spite of the Psalmist 
shows no signs of decay. Maps of the world show- 
ing the international radio telephone and air mail 
communications are a useful feature. 


Edited by M. 


The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. Dent. 
2s. 


Samuel Butler declared that he wrote for the 
generation immediately following his own. The 
inclusion of his only novel in Everyman’s Library, 
where it may be prophesied a bumper sale, is 
proof of his prescience. 


Anglo-French Relation, 164649. By D. A. 
Bigby. University of London Press. 6s. 
Unlike many academic theses, this study of our 
relations with France during the Civil War is well 
worth the attention of the general public. 
Largely based on research at the Record Office. 


The Golden Breath. By Mulk Raj Anand. Murray. 
3s. 6d. 


A notable addition to Murray’s famous ‘‘ Wis- 
dom of the East "’ series, which has done so much 
to make eastern literature, and particularly 
eastern religions known to the West. The 
present volume consists of studies of five modern 
Indian poets by a young Hindu. 


Stock Exchanges Ten-Year Record of Prices and 
Dividends. Mathieson. 20s. 


This gives particulars of over 7,000 principal 
securities since 1923. Now in its 25th year this 
compilation is indispensable for the serious in- 
vestor. 


Socialisation and Transport. By Herbert Morrison. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morrison as Minister of Transport in the 
late Labour Government of unhappy memory, was 
perhaps the only minister who increased his 
reputation from 1929-1931. This was due to the 
fact that he studied his subject thoroughly. He 
is, in fact, an expert and much as we may dispute 
his conclusions, his ‘book cannot be ignored. 


Bel-Ami. By Guy de Maupassant. Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d. 


Marjorie Laurie’s translation makes steady pro- 
gress. As we wrote of a previous volume the 


translater ‘‘ deserves well of the present genera- 
tion of English readers.”’ 


Jesus: A new outline and Estimate. By A. C. 
Bouquet. Cambridge. Heffer. 6s. 

This is the fifth of Dr. Bouquet’s scholarly 
series of Modern Handbooks on Religion. The 
object here is to give a picture of the Founder in 
the light of modern research, for the educated 
laity as well as the clergy. 


Magic of Melody. By John Murray. 
Dent. 4s. 


Mr. Gibbon sets out to enable those who enjoy 
good music in which melody is dominant to find 
for themselves a meaning and an increased 
pleasure in such music. Sixteen annotated 
examples from the golden age of music are given 
under the title, gramo-poems. Mr. Christopher 
Stone commends the idea and the book. 


Gibbon 


IRECT subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 


earliest possible notification to the Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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“Moscow, Gower Street, London” 


N the Saturpay Review of May 27 we published under the heading ‘‘ Moscow, Gower Street, 
London,”’ a questionnaire prepared by J]. C. Flugel(Assistant Professor of Psychology)and Pryns 


Hopkins (Hon. Lecturer in Psychology) and addressed from ‘‘ University of London, 
College, Gower Street.’’? The University Authorities have disclaimed responsibility. 


University 


This was sent through the post in large numbers, and the subjects discussed—particularly the 
manner of their discussion—seemed to us so definitely opposed to public interest, ordinary decency 
and good morals that we welcome the expression of opinion from responsible quarters that has been 


poured on us. 


We publish below a selection from letters received :— 


228, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 
2nd June, 1933. 
THE Epiror, Saturday Review. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of May 29th, in which you 
kindly sent me a reprint of an article you published deal- 
ing with a questionnaire headed ‘‘ Moscow, Gower 
Street, London ’’—could you kindly let me have some 
further copies by return if possible. 

I wrote the Minister of Education on this question and 
enclose copies of my letter and his reply. 

Any further action you would like me to take on the 
matter please let me know.—Yours faithfully, 


J. BROADBENT. 


House of Commons, 
81st May, 1933. 

My dear Lord Irwin,—In the Saturday Review of 27th 
May there appeared a copy of a questionnaire issued by 
J. C. Flugel (Assistant Professor of Psychology) and 
Pryns Hopkins (Hon. Lecturer), University of London 
College, Gower Street. 

I have no hesitation in describing the suggestions con- 
tained in this questionnaire as immoral and dangerous, 
and, as the University of London is an educational estab- 
lishment approved by the Board of Education, I certainly 
think some steps should be taken by you with regard 
to these Professors who are responsible for its compila- 
tion and issue.—Yours faithfully, 


J. BRoappent, Cor. (T.D.), J.P., M.P. 
Board of Education, Whitchall, London, S.1W. 
lst June, 1933. 


Dear Colonel Broadbent,—I have seen references in the 
press to the questionnaire circulated by two members of 
the staff of University College, London. The Board of 
Education have no responsibility for the College and no 
means of checking any vagaries in which its members 
may wish to indulge. 

You will have noticed, I suppose, that the Chairman 
of the College Committee and the Provost have issued a 
disclaimer of the questionnaire, in the course of which 
they say :— 

“ We desire, on behalf of University College, to say 
that the questionnaire was issued entirely without th: 
consent or the cognizance of the College or even the 
Department from which it appeared to emanate, and to 
say at the same time how much we regret that an. 
members of the staff should, in the pursuit of a purely 
private research, thus have used the name of the 
College.” Yours sincere! ;, 

IRWIN. 


18, Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1. 
ist June, 1933. 
Tue Epitor, Saturday Review. 

Sir,—It would be difficult to conceive any more arrogant 
and offensive violation of the canons of public decency 
than is presented in this precious document. It is almost 
impossible to read with patience the exposition of de- 
praved moral outlook which these “‘ propositions ’’ em- 
body. The type of mind responsible for this kind of 
garbage must in greater or less degree exercise a sinister 
influence over intellectually weak people. In the interests 
of wholesome social relations, propaganda of this subtle 
but blackguardly quality will soon find itself in the lethal 
chamber of outraged public opinion; but the serious -on 


sideration is the association of the ‘‘ propositions ”’ with 
the University of London and persons in its employment, 
and we can only hope that the whole body of the Univer- 
sity will repudiate this atrocious act which foully 
tarnishes its high repute.—Yours very truly, 

J. HANNON. 


188, Harley Street, W.1. 
2nd June, 1933. 
Tue Epitor, Saturday Review. 

Sir,—You have done a public service in calling atten- 
tion to the questionnaire sent out from University College. 

The outstanding feature of the questions is their sug- 
gestiveness. The subject matter has been discussed since 
the days of Aristotle, but these propositions are unilateral 
statements which suggest, with professional authority, 
the loosening of the habits that have made for stable 
society. 

It may well be that some psychologists find restraints 
irksome, and the questionnaire will appeal to the unstable 
and unruly impulse within all of us, but I hope the time 
and energy expended on drawing up so able a document 
has not been at the expense of time and energy that 
should be devoted to the education of students and paid 
for out of public monies.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. O’Donovan, M.D., M.P. 


The Wheatleys, Commersal, nr. Leeds. 
8rd June, 1933. 
Tue Eprtor, Saturday Review. 
Sir,—I consider the questionnaire referred to should 
never have been circulated. It is offensive and indecent. 
If the Police do not act, I hope the University Authori- 
ties will take steps to prevent the misuse of their name 
in the future.—Yours faithfully, 
EUGENE RAMSDEN, O.B.E., J.P., 
M.P. (Bradford, North). 


House of Commons, 
81st May, 1933. 
Epitor, Saturday Review. 

Sir,—I do not quite accept your view that this ques- 
tionnaire should receive public attention. Addressed to 
a limited circle of persons, it may serve some scientific 
purpose. Exposed to the public, it offends against 
manners. To the vast mass of folk many of the ques- 
tions are unpleasant and irrelevant to life as they know 
it. Those, however, who have responsibility in guiding 
the development of ideas, cannot escape their duty of 
considering these problems with such intelligence as they 
possess. The problems will not disappear by being 
ignored.—Yours faithfully, R. D. DENMAN. 


House of Commons. 
5th June, 1933. 
Tue Epritor, Saturday Review. 

Sir,—I am obliged by yours of the 29th with copy of 
questionnaire purporting to come from an Assistant Pro- 
fessor and a Lecturer of the University of London. That 
such a document should be issued is a scandal, and it 
should be made known, as, unless repudiated authorita- 
tively, it would certainly be necessary to warn the public 
of the dangers of submitting youths of either sex for 
education to _ who can issue such a document.— 
Yours faithfully, 


WALTER GREAVES TLorp, 
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The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ts. 6d. 


Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
It was and is, 


in our opinion, a book of first-rate and fundamental importance for all who would understand the 


politics of the world in which we live so anxiously to-day. 


print week by week extracts from this illuminating 


But Mr. Lloyd George would have none of this. 
When at the Peace Conference it was proposed to 
rally the anti-Bolshevist groups in Russia by con- 
ferring with their leaders who had taken refuge 
in Paris, Mr. Lloyd George demanded that the 
representatives of the Bolshevist Government 
should also be invited to be present. As this over- 
ture would have defeated the whole purpose of the 
meeting, it met with strong opposition from 
Monsieur Clemenceau, who, however, only suc- 
ceeded in getting the proposed Conference rele- 
gated to Prinkipo, a little island in the Sea of 
Marmora. The Bolsheviks, of course, saw their 
opportunity of strengthening their position by 
stipulating that the meeting should involve recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government and that the 
Allies should give an undertaking not to interfere 
in Russian affairs. In other words, no more sup- 
port was to be given to the anti-Bolshevist forces 
in Russia. This was only logical. The Allies 
could not hold out one hand to the Bolsheviks and 
with the other help their opponents. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s counsels were therefore overruled, and 
Prinkipo fell through. But the invitation had 
greatly enhanced the prestige of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and disheartened the loyal Russians. 


In 1919 England was faced by as great a danger 
as in 1914, and a danger of a more insidious 
kind. Then she had been threatened by an attack 
from without, and the issues were clear to all ex- 
cept the minority of Pacifists, whose bleatings were 
drowned in the strains of ‘‘ Tipperary ’’ and the 
tramp of marching feet; now she was threatened 
by disintegration from within, her foes were those 
of her own household working openly with her 
enemies abroad for her destruction. Thus, after 
the signing of the Armistice, whilst the tumult and 
the shouting died and the captains and the kings 
departed, a new sound of battle arose, but the 
same battle under a different guise. 

For in the revolutionary crisis that ensued the 
same Prussian spirit prevailed, the same sabre- 
rattling alternating with the same plaint of aggres- 
sion towards an inoffensive victim, the same 
methods of organisation, the same network of 
agents—even many of the same individuals— 
carrying on the same propaganda against the 
British Empire and the Allies by word of mouth 
and by the floods of literature that now bore the 
stamp of Moscow. 

So at the very moment when the victory for 
which countless gallant Englishmen had laid down 
their lives had been achieved and the nation might 
have settled down in security to the work of recon- 


We therefore hold it a privilege to re- 
history. 


struction, a wave of revolution broke over Eng- 
land. Instead of the peace for which everyone had 
craved throughout four long years of war, a new 
era of strife began; the very air was charged with 
violence. 

What means were taken by the Allied Powers 
to prevent the tide of Bolshevism from rolling 
westwards? How was it that all civilised govern- 
ments, seeing the havoc that had been wrought in 
Russia, did not immediately organise a united 
front against Bolshevist propaganda as they had 
earlier organised a united front against the invad- 
ing German armies?  Posterity will ask this 
question. ‘ 

The answer is partly that the men in power at the 
time did not believe in the danger. Mr. Lloyd 
George in the speech of April 16, 1919, already 
quoted, had referred to ‘‘ the item in our policy 

. what I call to arrest the flow of lava, that is, 
to prevent the forcible eruption of Bolshevism into 
Allied lands.’’ But by this he meant only the 
incursion of the Red Armies, not the more formid- 
able invasion of Bolshevist doctrines which were 
being systematically disseminated in Allied 
countries. And he went on to sav: ‘‘ Bolshevism 
itself is rapidly on the wane. It is breaking down 
before the relentless pressure of economic facts.’"* 

This was indeed the general opinion at the 
moment. Just as in August, 1914, we were fre- 
quently told the War would be over by Christmas, 
so from the first day of the Bolshevist régime we 
were repeatedly assured that it was tottering to its 
fall, that only a few months must see its final 
collapse. Still to-day, after nearly fourteen years 
of Bolshevist government, we hear the same asser- 
tion repeated with undiminished confidence. 

In 1919 there were, however, some grounds for 
this conviction. The position of the usurping fac- 
tion was exceedingly insecure; at any moment the 
coup d’état of November, 1917, might have been 
reversed and the Bolsheviks hurled from power by 
a rival faction, or overthrown by the White Armies 
supported by the disaffected peasantry. For it 
must be remembered that the peasants, momen- 
tarily placated by the Bolsheviks’ permission to 
seize the land, were never sympathetic to Bolshevist 
doctrines. The Bolsheviks on their part detested 
the peasantry. ‘‘ The peasants,’’ said Maxim 
Gorky in an interview with the Daily News, “‘ are 
brutal and debased, hardly human. I hate them.’? 
The party that professed to stand for the rights of 
the peasants were the Social Revolutionaries; the 
Bolsheviks took their stand on the industrial 
workers of the towns. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiv, cols. 2943, 2944. 
? Daily News, October 3, 1921. 
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Everything, therefore, pointed to an early col- 
lapse of the Bolshevist régime, and, but for Mr. 
Lloyd George this might well have taken place in 
1919. It was Mr. Lloyd George who, by his per- 
sistent attempts to treat with the Bolshevist leaders, 
from Prinkipo onwards, invested them with an 
authority to which they had no legal right and 
saved the Bolshevist régime each time it was about 
to fall. This policy not only sealed the doom of 
Russia, but proved disastrous in its consequences 
tu Great Britain by raising the prestige of the 
Bolshevist Government in the eyes of the British 
working classes. 

It is true that Mr. Lloyd George frequently de- 
nounced the Bolsheviks in unmeasured terms, but 
at such a crisis it was deeds, not words, that 
counted. How was it possible to convince the 
working-men of the havoc wrought by Bolshevism 
if the Prime Minister continued to advocate trade 
relations with the authors of that havoc? How 
could they be expected to believe in the misery of 
Russia whilst he spoke in glowing terms of its 
bulging corn-bins ? 

Nothing, then, was more urgent than to show 
the workers of Western Europe whither these doc- 
trines had led in Russia, and to check the spread of 
Bolshevism in their midst. A strange personal 
experience showed me that in England, at any 
rate, nothing was done officially to stem the tide. 
It was at the moment that Bolshevism was first 
talked of in this country and the word was still un- 
familiar tous. As I happened then to have a near 
relation at the X Office—a Government Depart- 
ment—I asked him what Bolshevism signified, to 
which he replied: ‘‘ Come to the X Office, and 
our expert, Mr. R., will explain it to you.” 
Accordingly, on the day appointed I arrived at 
the Office, and for about half an hour listened to 
an admirable exposition of the doctrines of Bol- 
shevism and their effects in Russia. At the end 
of the conversation Mr. R. added with great 
earnestness : 

“‘ But the terrible part of all this is that we are 
threatened with the same thing in this country. 
The Bolsheviks have organised a tremendous cam- 
paign which they intend to carry out in England. 
The only thing we can do to stop it is to carry out 
a counter-campaign immediately. For three 
months we have had a plan drawn up, but the 
whole thing has been turned down and we can do 
nothing.” 

And with a hopeless gesture he added: ‘‘ We 
are in despair. Unless something is done quickly, 
we Shall be flooded with Bolshevism.’’ 


How often in the years that followed, the pro- 
phetic words of Mr. R., ‘‘ We shall be flooded with 
Bolshevism! ’’ recurred to my mind! Thirteen 
years have passed since then, and still Bolshevism 
continues to be a dominant issue in the world. If 
only the plan of counter-propaganda drawn up at 
that time had been carried out, if only all the 
governments of the world had then put up barriers 
against the tide, what years of unrest, of agitation, 
of industrial strife, would have been avoided, and 


the nations, exhausted by the Great War, could 
have settled down to peaceful reconstruction! In- 
stead of this, complete immunity was given to 
agitators and free access to the country was 
accorded to the most dangerous agents otf 


Bolshevism. 


Animated by this antagonism to the Allies which 
they shared in common with the Bolsheviks, and 
smarting from their defeat at the 1918 Elections— 
when even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Philip Snowden were swept trom their seats by the 
tide of patriotism that still ran high at this crisis— 
the Labour Party threw in their lot with all the 
most extreme elements. If Socialism was nut to be 
achieved by the ballot-box, then resort must be 
made to ‘* Direct Action ’’—a policy which was 
endorsed by a huge majority at the Labour Party 
Conference in June, 1919. The rdle played by the 
‘* Labour ’’ Party throughout the revolutionary 
period that followed on the War was really more 
perfidious than that of the Communists. Without 
joining in riots and incurring the risks and odium 
that befell the avowed advocates of revolution, re- 
spectable ‘‘ Labour ’’ members lent their support 
intermittently to every subversive movement, at 
one moment making inflammatory speeches, at the 
next drawing back and urging moderation. 

At the I.L.P. Conference in the following April, 
presided over by Mr. Philip Snowden, a resolution 
was passed unanimously condemning 
attempts to bring about any rapprochement 
between Labour and Capitalism, or any method of 
compromise aimed at arriving at a more amicable 
relation between Labour and Capitalism short of 
the total abolition of the Capitalist system.”’ 

Mrs. Snowden declared that ‘‘ she wanted to see 
in this country a mighty movement composed of 
the Socialist organisations, the trade unions, and 
the Co-operative movement which would smash 
Capitalism as no small! section could do it. A 
little more patience and they would do it.” 


How near the country was to revolution in those 
years of 1919 to 1921 only those behind the scenes 
realised. The men directing the affairs of State 
knew little about the true facts of the situation. 
Surrounded in their offices by a phalanx of respect- 
ful subordinates, sheltered by the security which 
their wealth afforded them from the storm that was 
raging in the underworld, they could afford to speak 
loftily of the impossibility of serious disorders in a 
country that had passed through so many perils. 
It was those who mixed with the outer world, who 
talked with people of all kinds and classes, who 
sat through political meetings—not on the safe 
rampart of the platform, but in the back rows 
amongst the malcontents—who realised the forces 
that were at work. It was not nervous old women 
who expressed the greatest fear of revolution, but 
working-men who in their daily lives were brought 
face to face with Bolshevism. One must have at- 
tended the meetings of Sylvia Pankhurst and her 
kind to realise the pitch of fury to which, by heated 
oratory, the crowd could be roused. 
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In all this the hand of Moscow was plainly 
visible. I remember a meeting at which the wives 
of loyal miners spoke against the great coal strike 
of 1921, hardly able to make their voices heard 
amidst the nasal yells of swarthy aliens picketed at 
different points of the hall. On going out I noticed 
a knot of people collected around one of these heck- 
lers, who was furiously vociferating in their midst, 
when suddenly the voice stopped. Peeping over 
the shoulders of the crowd to see what had hap- 
pened, I beheld a sight I shall never forget. The 
speaker—evidently a native of East Europe—had 
worked herself up to such a pitch of revolutionary 
frenzy that she had reached the point of epilepsy ; 
only the whites of her eyes were visible, and, in- 
stead of speaking, she could only mouth horribly, 
no sound coming from her lips. 

These were the creatures that were left at large to 
inflame the minds of the more ignorant amongst the 
working classes. In the industrial towns of the 
north, particularly on the Clyde, the alien agents 
of revolution were ceaselessly at work, Bolshevist 
money flowed into the country to finance sedition, 
and floods of literature were poured out from Mos- 
cow and openly distributed. Occasionally a leaf- 
let that went too far was officially confiscated, but 
this did not prevent its circulation. The theory of 
the ‘‘safety valve’’ enabled the most violent orators 
to hold forth in Hyde Park under the protection of 
the police, and patriots carried away by their feel- 
ings into expressing themselves with equal violence 
were liable to arrest as disturbers of the peace. As 
an unemployed working-man said to me: ‘‘ We've 
got to stand by and listen to well-paid Russian 
Jews using filthy language about the Royal Family 
and we can’t say anything.” 

The official view was that all this ‘‘did no harm.” 

Yet the results were visible in the strikes that 
took place throughout this period—the Clyde strike 
of January 1919 was avowedly an attempt to set up 
a Soviet Government, carried out by the emissaries 
of Moscow. 


* 


The story of British relations with the Soviets, 
which began in 1920, will be read with amazement 
by posterity. What happened in the inner coun- 
cils of the Government which led them to admit to 
the soil of England the purveyors of those doctrines 
that were proving so disastrous at home? Un- 
doubtedly pressure had been brought to bear on 
the Prime Minister from all sides. The Labour 
Party, as we have seen, had been insistent on 
friendship with the Bolsheviks from the beginning, 


and on May 21 of this year (1920) a big appeal by 


the ‘‘ Hands Off Russia Committee,’’ advocating 
a twenty-four hours’ general strike in order to co- 
erce the Government to withdraw help from Poland 
and from the anti-Bolshevist forces, had appeared 
in the Daily Herald, with the signatures of a num- 
ber of ‘‘ Labour ’’ members appended. 

In view of the consistent advocacy of the Bol- 
shevist cause by the official organ of the Labour 
Party, it was perhaps not unnatural that the consti- 
tutional Press should begin to inquire whether the 
Daily Herald was not receiving subsidies from 


Moscow. The suggestion was indignantly refuted 
by the editor, Mr. George Lansbury, at the Albert 
Hall, on his return from a visit to Moscow in March 
1920. ‘‘ The whole libel,’’ he declared, ‘‘ was a 
filthy lie and the libellers in the Yellow Press knew 
it was a lie. . . Neither directly nor indirectly, nor 
in any sort of way, had the Daily Herald received 
a single penny or a single ounce of paper from out- 
side the country.’’ * But as we shall see later, Mr. 
Lansbury was apparently not always aware of 
transactions taking place with regard to the financ- 
ing of his own paper. Moreover, Mr. Lansbury’s 
memory seemed at times to play him tricks. Thus, 
for example, his account of his meeting with H. V. 
Keeling, the Engish trade unionist who was im- 
prisoned at this time in Moscow, differed funda- 
mentally from that of the prisoner himself. 

Keeling was a lithographer and printer, a mem- 
ber of the Lithographic Artists’ and Engravers’ 
Union, who, after spending five years in Russia, 
returned to England early in 1919 and created a 
considerable sensation by his articles in the West- 
minster Gazette, and later by a book describing 
graphically the miseries of the Bolshevist regime. 
But he had underestimated its ferocity, for on his 
return to Russia with Professor W. T. Goode, a 
few months later, in search of further experiences, 
he was promptly imprisoned by the Cheka. It 
was there that he was visited by Lansbury, who 
declared that Keeling had confessed to him that he 
was not the author of the book or articles which had 
appeared under his name, and that smitten with 
contrition at having lent himself to this imposture 
and at having maligned the Bolsheviks, he had 
returned to Russia in order ‘‘ to make amends ”’ 
and “‘ to put things right.’ To fling the repentant 
prodigal into jail was hardly a gracious way to 
receive his recantation, so that even judging by 
Lansbury’s account, the incident was not calculated 
to inspire belief in the benignity of Bolshevism. 
Keeling, however, on his, perhaps unexpected, re- 
turn to England—for it was no easy matter to 
escape from the clutches of the Cheka—denied the 
whole story of his confession, and declared that he 
had only seen Lansbury in the presence of a Jewish 
commissar, before whom all free speech was im- 
possible. He added that he never recanted his 
former opinions on Bolshevism expressed in the 
book and articles he had written. 


At any rate, Lansbury did his best to make 
amends for Keeling’s revelations, and at the mon- 
ster meeting at the Albert Hall organised to cele- 
brate his return from the Soviet Paradise, and pre- 
sided over by Tom Mann, he spoke in glowing 
terms of the humanity of the Bolsheviks. 


On August 19, the affair of the Daily Herald 
came to light, Lansbury, it will be remembered, at 
the Albert Hall meeting in March, had denounced 
as ‘‘a filthy lie” the suggestion that his paper 
had received any assistance from the Bolsheviks. 
In August, however, it transpired that wireless 


! Daily Herald, March 22, 1920. 
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messages, which were intercepted by the British 
Government, had passed between Chicherin in 
Moscow and Litvinoff in Copenhagen during Lans- 
bury’s visit to Russia, in which Chicherin related 
that Lansbury was anxious to get help in obtaining 
paper for printing the Daily Herald. 

In May, Francis Meynell, who was on the staff 
ct the Daily Herald, visited Litvinoff in Copen- 
hagen. On July 11 Litvinoff cabled to Chicherin : 

If we do not support the Daily Herald, which is now 
passing through a fresh crisis, paper will have to turn 
“Right ’? Trade Union. In Russian questions it acts 
as if it were our organ. After Lansbury’s journey it 
jhas gone considerably more to the “ Left” and 
decidedly advocates ‘‘ direct action.”? . . . I consider 
work of Daily Herald as especially important for us. 
I advise therefore that this help be offered, etc. 
Chicherin replied : 

If you have not enough ready money for the sub- 
sidy to the Hérald tell him (presumably Meynell) at 
any rate the subsidy will be paid by those who have 
authority to organise the financing of our institutions 
abroad. The subsidy for the preservation of control 
must be paid by degrees. 

Litvinoff then cabled on July 22: 

I have given instructions that the Chinese bonds 
which are there be handed over to the Herald. 

This correspondence was published in The Times 
of August 19. On the following day the Daily 
Herald came out with the headlines :— 


‘“NOT A BOND! NOT A FRANC! 
ROUBLE!” 

and in its issue of the 22nd declared that it had not 

received a single penny or a single ounce of paper 

from anyone directly or indirectly connected with 

the Bolshevist or any other Government. 

Then suddenly the Daily Herald made a great 
discovery. On September 10, in an article headed 
‘* Shall we take £75,000 of Russian money ?”’ it 
related that as the result of negotiations ‘‘ spread 
over many months "’ the sum had actually been 
paid over to Francis Meynell on behalf of the Daily 
Herald. 

This was to be held in trust for the Third Inter- 
national and to be offered to the Daily Herald if the 
need arose. This sum is now in Meynell’s possession. 
Of course the whole thing had come as a com- 

plete surprise to Mr. Lansbury and the staff of the 
Daily Herald. Meynell had acted on his own 
initiative. The first Mr. Lansbury had heard of it 
was on September 6, when the police visited his 
son Edgar with pertinent questions about notes 
which had passed through his hands. In view of 
the way the Daily Herald had repudiated the idea 
of such a transaction and of Mr. Lansbury’s qualifi- 
cation of the story as ‘‘ a filthy lie,” one would 
have expected that the offer now revealed to them 
would be met with an indignant refusal. Not at 
all. The Daily Herald went on to say: 

We wish to have the opinion of our readers as to 
whether we should accept it? ... 

The offer is a magnificent demonstration of real 
working-class solidarity . . . to accept it will be to 
complete a notable episode in international Socialism. 
It was decided, however, by the directors of the 

Daily Herald that the £75,000 should be refused, 


but what happened to the money was never revealed. 


(Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27, 
. and June 3.] 
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Royalty Theatre. 
Sangster. 


R. SANGSTER keeps commendably close to 
the facts in this study of the Bronté family, 
and for the most part his portraits are clear-cut. 

Charlotte does not quite come over as the Char- 
lotte we know ; Miss Lydia Sherwood on the stage 
seems to lack that drive which forced the whole 
family into the realms of genius. Few people 
want to sympathise with Charlotte, but we all feel 
like doing so with Miss Sherwood. The author 
plays Patrick Bronté with a firmness and incisive- 
ness which brings the man’s character vividly 
before us, and Mr. Blakelock, as Branwell, made 
the most of his material, though here Mr. 
Sangster has tended rather to overstress Branwell’s 
unfortunate addiction to drink. 

But it is Emily Bronté, beautifully played by 
Miss Dorothy Black, who raises this play so much 
above the average. Here the genius of Mr. Sang- 
ster’s characterisation stands out prominently, and 
Miss Black’s performance is memorable in_ its 
beauty and clearness. 

See ‘‘ The Brontés.’’ It is a good, honest play 
which should fill the Royalty Theatre for some 
time to come. 


Twelfth Night. By Wm. Shakespeare. Open Air 
Theatre. 
was quite a thrill walking through the 
Botanical Gardens to Mr. Carroll’s theatre. 
The rows of deck-chairs looked inviting, the sun 
was shining bravely and there was an air of Eliza- 
bethan England about the grassy stage set round 
with shrubs and trees. - And, miraculously, that air 
survived right through the performance. It was 
shaken a little by the microphones concealed in the 
trees, the modern dresses of the audience rocked 
it on its pedestal, but, surviving these 1933 shocks, 
it remained at 1600. This, we felt, was how the 
great man himself would have produced his play. 

It wouldn’t really have mattered what the play 
was, or who were the actors, so idyllic was the set- 
ting. But Mr. Carroll does not do things by 
halves. ‘* Twelfth Night ” was excellently played, 
as one might have expected from the names of the 
cast. Miss Neilson-Terry and Miss Scott played 
Olivia and Viola with considerable grace, Mr. 
Robert Atkins and Mr. Valentine Rooke brought 
much gusto to the parts of Sir Toby Belch and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Miss Harris, as Maria, 
and Mr. Leslie French, as Feste, were both excel- 
lent (though I pitied them with the temperature at 
87 in the shade!). And Malvolio! Sir Nigel 
Playfair was forgotten. We did not think of him. 
It was Malvolio, resurrected to strut the 1933 stage 
for our especial benefit. 

The best of good fortune to Mr. Carroll in his 
adventure. If the clerk of the weather is kind, 
success should be assured. And if he is not, Mr. 
Carroll has constructed a covered-in theatre on a 
tennis-court next door. But the venture is worth 
it. There must be many who have promised 
themselves several more visits to this fairyland 
made by Mr. Carroll—and Mr. Shakespeare. 


‘* The Brontés.” By Alfred 
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The Political Morality of the Self-Righteous 

SIR,—When an eminent politician goes to the East 
End, and does his worst to rouse the indignation of an 
intelligent and very sympathetic, if sadly ill-informed 
audience against the ‘‘ gross scandal ”’ of Britain spend- 
ing over £106,000,000 a year on her defensive forces, 
should we doubt his political morality or his intellectual 
capacity ? 

We would like to accept the morality, especially when 
we remember how difficult it is for the self-righteous ever 
to be quite honest; but, if we refuse to rate his intellect 
highly, we are puzzled to account for his florid reputa- 
tion and his following of devoted women and earnest 
young men—who, for days after the oration, are still 
obsessed by the mystic figures, and question all their 
friends and neighbours about them. 

How do you explain this inability to relate words to 
realities? Have these good people no visualising power 
and no regional sense? The noble gentleman is of good 
stature, and has far more cloth in his trousers than would 
be needed for a much smaller pair. Is not this a “ gross 
scandal’? But, if righted, it might create a grosser. 

If we consult Whitaker for this year, we are offered 
some figures which need only to be related to one another 
to suggest a very interesting conclusion. 

Britain has a ‘‘ peace ’’ army of exactly the same size 
as Germany is allowed to have even now—under the 
Treaty; this does not suggest that it is scandalously 
large. But her Dominions have a total area of over 
14,200,000 square miles! It would appear therefore, that : 

Britain makes 100 men defend an area of over 14,000 

square miles ; 

Germany makes 100 men defend an area of only 182 

square miles; 

Czecho-Slovakia makes 100 men defend an area of only 

33 square miles ; 

Belgium makes 100 men defend an area of about 13 

square miles. 

Only an intellect of petty standard could really mis- 
understand such figures, i.e., the Army’s share of that 
£106,000,000 in its regional relations. Must we, then, 
question the political morality of misinterpreting them ? 

A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Trial and Error 

SIR,—Lady Houston’s criticism of Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain’s unwisdom is not undeserved. His praise in 
the Coalition press is frankly silly. Neither he nor his 
brother would have emerged from respectable back-bench 
obscurity had they not been sons of the great Joseph 
Chamberlain. Even more than want of intelligence, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s foible is his pompous refusal to 
admit error. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain came into prominence during 
the war. War memories wane, but the career of that 
centre of chaos and brainstorm, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s National Service Department, formed in April, 
1917, is unforgettable. 

The most devastating effect of the war was its output 
of Government departments. For every man in the 
ees. we had one official here filling up forms in 
offices. 

St. Ermins Hotel was requisitioned for Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s National Service Department. It was 
filled from rooftree to cellar with important personages, 
waited on by flocks of flapper typists, whose duty was to 
carry cups of tea up and down corridors from ten to five. 

During the last Conservative administration, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s derating scheme was so great a 
muddle that no M.P. could explain how it worked. In 
the 1929 general election, we Conservatives knew how 
hard would be the fight. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s own 
seat, the Ladywood division, was strongly attacked by a 
Socialist. This attack frightened Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain away. Instead of fighting—as a leader should—he 
announced that his time was too valuable to waste on 
electioneering, and slunk away to safety at Edgbaston. 
The Socialists won Ladywood by eleven votes—a seat 
thrown away. 


Tufnell Park. CONSERVATIVE WORKER. 


“* In Sickness and in Health.” 

SIR,—Your comments under the above heading, upon 
a notable Resolution which has been recently passed by 
the Upper House of Convocation, will, I think, 
thoroughly commend themselves to the majority of your 
readers. 

If, as I have no doubt is the case, you are correct in 
your statement that the Resolution “ gave general 
approval to a Service for unction and the laying on of 
hands, as @ means of healing the sick,” it would appear 
that the Bishops have now definitely adopted the view 
of the Greek Church as to the proper interpretation of 
St. James’ words (St. Jas. V. 14, 15), which differs very 
considerably from that of the Church of Rome. 

The Greek Church looks upon the “ anointing ”’ as a 
possible means of restoring physical health, as is shown 
by the prayer said at the time of the application of the 
oil, whereas the Church of Rome regards it as a sacra- 
ment, conveying spiritual grace: as such it is adminis- 
tered to persons in articulo mortis, and the Council of 
Trent pronounced its anathema upon all who deny its 
efficacy. I might perhaps add that Wheatley, who has 
examined the whole subject in his well-known treatise 
on the Book of Common Prayer, concludes that the 
Greek practice corresponds more closely with the primi- 
tive use, and he says, with a touch of unwonted sar- 
casm that “in after ages another use of it was 
discovered ; for when they began to be convinced that it 
did no good to the body, they concluded that it must 
at least have a wonderful virtue towards saving the soul.” 

Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK. 


‘* Moderate ’’ Indian Liberals 


SIR,—To those Englishmen whose lot has been cast 
in India for many years there is something pathetic 
about the main argument advanced in favour of the 
Government’s Indian policy. That argument is that 
unless Parliament sanctions the propositions put forward 
in the White Paper, Britain will forfeit every claim to 
the good will of the ‘‘ Moderate” party in Indian 
politics—that party which, under the name of Liberal, 
is able and willing to work the new constitution, pro- 
vided responsibility at the Centre is duly conceded to it. 

Those acquainted with the history and personnel of the 
Liberal party know that this is a profound and fatal 
delusion. The Liberal party consists almost entirely of 
men who would back the Congress to the limit if they 
dared, but who have not the courage to back either the 
Congress or the Government until they are satisfied as to 
which is the winning side. To this rule there are a very 
few highly creditable exceptions, but these exceptions 
do not include any of the present Indian delegation to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Those ‘‘ men of goodwill ’? who are prepared to accept 
the gift of self-government in a spirit of loyal co- 
operation exist only in the imagination of the Govern- 
ment and its backers. Not one Indian politician in ten 
thousand is animated by anything but hostility towards 
British rule. The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, a promi- 
nent ‘‘ Moderate,’’ has recently declared that, so far as 
their political views are concerned, there is no difference 
between the Liberals and the Congress. The only point 
of distinction is that Congress openly proclaims its 
desire to get rid of British rule, while the so-called 
‘* Moderates ’’ prefer to hedge until they can safely join 
hands with the Extremists. To say that in relying on 
them the Government is leaning on a broken reed would 
be to flatter the Indian Liberals. They have not the 
stability of a wisp of straw. 

The Government can only attain to one greater degree 
of folly than this fatuous reliance upon a set of men who 
are treacherous mainly because they are cowardly. That 
is, if it should trust the Congress majority in the pos- 
sible event of that body pretending a willingness to come 
into line on the constitutional issue. The Congress 
exists for the avowed purpose of severing the British 
connexion with India. Should it graciously consent to 
take a hand in working the new constitution, it will 
dominate the situation, which it will manipulate with a 
single eye to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

A. J. FRASER BLAIR. 
Ootacamund, South India. 
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ITY .—By Our City Eprior 


T must be confessed that international events so 
far form a poor prelude to the World 
Economic Conference which opens in London next 
week. Germany is declaring a moratorium on 
certain of her external obligations and it is quite 
clear how far this moratorium will extend. The 
Reichsbank cover for its note issue has fallen to 
7} per cent. and Dr. Schacht, the Reichsbank 
President, has made out a strong case for the 
impossibility of Germany’s obtaining exchange 
transfer facilities, while trade barriers prevent the 
necessary excess of exports over imports, but the 
City, at any rate, would feel more convinced of the 
need for and the safety of further helping Germany 


were her politicians to appear less arrogant and 
more constructive. 


America moved quickly indeed, when the con- 
venience of a departure from the gold standard 
demanded haste, but this supposedly American 
quality has been absent so far as a solution of the 
War Debt problem is concerned, and the City’s 
hope has been driven to thoughts of a dramatic 
announcement to be made at the opening of the 
London Conference with regard to the June 15 
payment to America. Even the pessimists refuse 
to believe that nothing at all has been done in the 
matter, though the attitude of the United States 
Congress hardly encourages any hope to the con- 
trary. Meanwhile there is a continuance of cheap 
money conditions accentuated by the first half- 
yearly interest payment to be made on the 34 per 
cent. War Loan, which with other disbursements, 
has released over £40,000,000 to find its way into 
the market for employment. The Treasury was 
able to place its weekly offering of three-months 
bills at the new low record rate of just under 6s. 
per cent. 


The closing days of the long holiday account 
on the Stock Exchange were cheered by the in- 
crease during May of 123,000 in the number of 
employed persons. All the basic industries were 
favourably affected with the exception of the coal 
trade and the news provides further justification 
for the gradual strengthening of the market for 
home industrial shares. 


The Gold Mining Tax 

Dealers in South African gold mining shares 
are still at a loss to understand clearly the applica- 
tion and effects of the Union Government’s new 
tax proposals. No broad basis can be laid down 
to explain the proportion of the tax, each mine 
having to be considered individually. Heavy 
allowances are made for development expenditure 
and the effect of the whole scheme will be, first 
and foremost, to encourage the large-scale working 
of low-grade ore, thus increasing the lives of the 


mines but adversely affecting profits in the 
immediate future. The Government may thus not 
derive the budgeted revenue from the new taxa- 
tion, as it is hardly to be expected that low-grade 
production will be developed on such a scale as to 
maintain profits. With this fear in mind, many 
who purchased Kaffirs for investment income on 
the prospect of increased dividends have already 
re-sold and are sadder if wiser men. But though 
dividend payments in the immediate future may 
disappoint, the mines have yet to settle down to 
the new conditions and it is difficult to believe that 
there will not prove to be many attractive invest- 
ments of the speculative type in this market. 
Gold Fields’ Estimates 

New Consolidated Gold Fields have already 
issued estimates of the effects of the new South 
African gold mining taxes on the operating com- 
panies under their control, Sub-Nigel, Robinson 
Deep and Simmer and Jack. The Union Govern- 
ment participates, on a sliding-scale basis, in the 
profits from the areas leased to Sub-Nigel which 
complicates the position somewhat, but it is 
estimated that for the half-year which is concluded 
with the end of this month the net increase in tax 
over and above the £143,000 due for income-tax 
and the profit proportion to the Government, will 
be £62,000. For Robinson Deep, which has no 
special lease complications, the extra tax is 
estimated at £121,000 for the half-year, income tax 
being £59,000. Simmer and Jack, one of the low- 
grade properties which come best out of the new 
proposals, is estimated to have to pay extra tax 
of £58,000 and income tax of £37,000. On the 
basis of these figures Sub-Nigel could pay divi- 
dends of 75 per cent. for the half-year, giving a 
yield on the present price of about 10 per cent. 
apart from the new shares issued in March, 
Robinson Deep could pay 20 per cent., giving 
a yield of about 10 per cent. and Simmer and Jack 
could distribute 20 per cent. for the period, giving 
a yield of rather less than 7 per cent. 
Good Cable Profits 

Profits of £277,778 are reported by Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company for 1932 com- 
pared with £274,660 for the previous year and 
£160,000 is brought in from renewals and con- 
tingencies account in order to cover the cost of 
renewals and replacements in connection with the 
pioneering work of high tension cables, £40,000 
remaining to the credit of contingencies fund. For 
the fourteenth consecutive year the dividend on the 
ordinary shares is maintained at 15 per cent. de- 
spite the capital bonuses distributed in 1926 and 
1928. The sum of £40,000 has been reserved for 
depreciation of buildings, plant and machinery ; 
debenture interest requires £13,500, the 64 per cent. 
preference share dividend takes £26,000, and the 
74 per cent. preference dividend £30,000. 


NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ce., Ltd. Tota! Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total Income exceeds £10,742,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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| 
By Mark Forrest 


Central Airport. Directed by William A. Wellman. 
New Gallery. 

The Little Giant. 
Capitol. 

If I had a Million. General Release. 


DON’T know why it should be so, but younger 
brothers on the pictures are always drawn as 
totally lacking in common sense; their failure to 
acquire even a fraction of the quality makes the 
stories in which they appear very easy to con- 
struct, but the results are very exasperating for 
those who like to find some realities in human 
relationships. There is a younger brother in 
‘* Central Airport,’”’ the new picture at the New 
Gallery, who, having stolen his elder brother’s 
girl and been knocked down for his pains, is 
unable to understand, even at the end of six 
thousand feet of film, why he is not very popular 
with his idol. Such a false quantity would ruin 
any line and, though there are several spectacular 
crashes and plenty of “‘ stunt” flying, the fore- 
ground lets the background down to such an 
extent that one’s interest can only be spasmodic. 
Richard Barthelmess is the unfortunate elder 
brother whom Sally Eilers leaves for the younger, 
Tom Brown; they all three play the film for what 
it is worth, but it isn’t worth very much. 

The picture at the Capitol, ‘*‘ The Little Giant,”’ 
is a much livelier affair. Here, once again, is an 
instance of the speed with which Hollywood capi- 
talises every-day conditions in America, and turns 
out a plot which is topical. Until now Edward G. 
Robinson has spent his time going from one 
“tough ’’ spot to another, but with Hoover’s 
defeat and the repeal of prohibition he ‘‘ cashes in 
his chips ’’ and, settling down with his gains, 
determines to break into society. Naturally he 
gets involved in the two other ‘‘ rackets ’’ in which 
America has specialised with so much energy, the 
financial and the matrimonial, but the picture is 
not the grim business with which he has been 
associated so often before. His efforts to behave 
like a gentleman at any cost make the film very 
amusing and, when he calls in his gang at the 
finish to get him out of the mess in which he has 
landed himself, their efforts are as effective as of 
old, but more good humoured. Edward G. Robin- 
son’s performance is full of dash, and Mary Astor, 
as the nice young girl, is an effective foil for him. 

‘‘If I had a Million ’’ is the principal general 
release this week and it is well worth seeing. A 
rich man, who is determined to cut his relations 
out of his will, decides to give away a million 
dollars to the first eight names chosen by chance 
from the telephone book. The film is divided into 
eight ‘‘ shorts,’’ and every story has a different 
director. The result is rather too farcical to be 


Directed by Roy del Ruth. 


really effective, but the interest is well maintained 
in every episode and the final one, which is laid in 
a rest house for old women, is brilliantly directed. 
The cast includes Gary Cooper, Wynne Gibson, 
Charles Laughton, George Raft and Frances Dee, 


whilst the directors have Ernst Lubitsch on their 
side, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 38 


SONGS SUNG BY BARDS IN COUNTRIES FAR APART; 
TWO SKILFUL PLAYERS ON THE HUMAN HEART. 
ONE HYMNED THE VICTORS IN OLYMPIAN STRIFE, 
THE OTHER SANG OF LOWLY SCOTTISH LIFE. 


Among the gods of Egypt held first place. 

. Glories in deeds like these our British race. 

. Relics of bygone days it brings to light. 

. By sage Chaldeans carried on at night. 

Apply the acid test. Veined flow’rets pretty. 

. Barber, then valet, dexterous and witty. 

. Smooth-spoken rascal whose fair words deceive. 
. Of us this fiend nocturnal pray relieve! 

. Fit to be married, but one-third’s enough. 

. You’re ill? He’ll dose you with some famous stuff! 
. Brer Bacon’s pals will furnish a supply. 

. Heedless of danger, fearing not to die. 


SoLUTION oF AcRosTiIc No. 87 
I bute 


4 


1A genus of whales of the largest size. * Tenet (Lat., 
he holds)—“‘ Any opinion, dogma, etc., which a person 
holds as true.”” * The Muse of the sublime hymn. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 36 was ‘‘ Madge ” to whom 
a book will be sent. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 
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Next Week's Broadcasting 


N June 12th at 11.5 p.m. (National and 

Regional) Mr. Lionel Seccombe will give 
an eye-witness account of the boxing match 
between Jackie Brown and Valentine Anglemann. 
When Mr. Seccombe first began. his boxing 
broadcasts he took the view that an eye-witness 
account of a past event runs a grave risk of 
resembling warmed-up vegetables—very little 
bubble and less squeak. He therefore adopted the 
principle of keeping the fight simmering in his 
head, and later on dishing it up from the studio 
in the present tense. In future, however, Mr. 
Seccombe is not to be allowed to make a hay-box 
of himself, but is to return to the ‘‘ When-I-was-at- 
Poona’’ method. And the reason? Because 
forsooth, certain listeners were deceived into 
thinking that he was actually at the ring-side when 
giving his account, and were indignant on dis- 
covering that this was not the case! 


What sort of a boxing match it was where there 


was no crowd, no gong, no M.C., where the 
rounds, as described, lasted anything between two 


seconds and three minutes, and where the whole 
proceedings were conducted in the most sepulchral 
silence, it would be futile to enquire. Suffice it 
that these critics have got their way and that Mr. 
Seccombe will in future practice no deception, 
hiding nothing up his sleeve, except I imagine, a 
somewhat hearty laugh. 

One cannot, of course, help being visibly 
affected to observe the tender solicitude with which 
the B.B.C. regards the susceptibilities of its 
listeners, but there are some of us who are 
sufficiently hard-boiled to look upon this decision 
as yet another victory for the nit-wits. 

To-night, (June 10th) there will be an eye- 
witness account of the Battle of Omdurman by 
Major H. E. Hill Smith. I can assure anyone who 
is easily deceived that the battle is already over. 

To prevent further confusion let me assure them 
also that Commander King Hall will be present 
in person during Friday’s Children’s Hour; that 
the Ancient Britons in du Garde Peach’s play on 
Thursday are the genuine article; and that on 
Saturday next there will be in the studio a real 
pig, a real hen and a real duck: the rumour that 
they will be impersonated by Mr. C. E. Hodges 
is just another canard. ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


For Sale 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held on October 


Telegrams: 
25th, 26th and 27th, for eight Entrance 


Boe. Spa Hotel. 
CoMFORTABLE.”’ 


Telephone: 2i1. Foe SALE. On outskirts of Hampshire 
Coast town—l mile sea, golf, 


Early Georgian house, panelled, siedacalees. 


Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under on December, 1933. For 
details ppp. Bursar, Haileybury 
College, Hertford. 


OTSWOLDS.—The 
Stanway, near WincuconsBe, Glos. 


electric light and power, main water, drain- 
age, gas, central heating. Lounge _ 4 
a. 10 bedrooms (5 fitted h. & c. basins), 
3 rooms.—Excellent domestic offices.— 


Old Bakehouse, 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— phone : 


ROITWICH SPA.’ 
Droitwic 


doubl 


38. Full particulars and phetos from Boz 770, 


£10. Examination, June 20, 
Puppareters, School: Age, under 14 on it 


inary fees £123 p.a. inclusive. 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- 


“The Sat Re a - 
e Sa Review Yeo ork Build 


Apel the Rev. the Headmaster. phone: Droitwich §0 . 
KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER RESH WATER. Hotel, 8s. ie, 
NTRANCE, Organ and King’s Scholar- reshwater e 0 ight e- carcons wo: iss 
ship Examination oa J uly 19th and 20th phone 47. Harper, 4, Taviton Street Ww C.1. 


yy fees from £95 to £111. Particulars 


from the Rev. the Headmaster. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON | 


N examination will be held on June 13th 
and 14th for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships: One _vaime £80 per annum; 


all-the-year 
Ph. Matlock 312. 


ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. 
H jaro, 


DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 
Interests Settlements and reonal 
security; Percy G. Coleman, 17, a 


Free 
Pitatlock. 


one value £60 per annum; two value £40 per 
annum. All details — “the Headmaster. 


Special week-en 
Tel. : 2844. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good 
hotel where visitor feels welcome 
erms. 


Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 17 


The Castle Hotel. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


REPARES for external London Degrees. 
Residential, three men’s and three 
women’s hostels. Playing fields, own estate 
140 acres. Holiday course for Foreigners 


Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 5. 


FOUNDED 1855. WEEKLY 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Post free, 30/- per annum 


(venigontial) August Ist to 25th, English- 
king members admit Apply 
rar. 


GocTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. "Phone : 53. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Publishers and Appeals £12 0 0 
(12/- per inch pro rata). sa 


LD World Cot 


Trade ont General £14 0 O per page 


Guest House. 14/- per inch pro rata). 

HAPPY HOME Ran, * INFANT or . 
CHILD by St. Annes Kise. Held. Good cooking. Foot, of South” Dawns. ngnitions by arrangement £16 ver page 
Ideal situation. Moder ate terme. Miss Ste: Chantry Green 5 for 18 
Dunn, St. Michaels, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. — for 

ESS 
Half Tones 65 Screen roereings 
ONG POEMS, SONGS, ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 


Send MSS. Peter Derck Lid. 


Superior Board-Res 


fort. 27, Jevington Gardens, 
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